





LADIES’ 


ADDITIONAL THOUGHTS UPON THE INTERMEDIATE 
STATE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

THE ESSENTIAL MORAL CHARACTER OF THE SOUL IN 
THE INTERMEDIATE STATE WILL BE THE 
SAME AS IN THE BODY. 

Tue Scriptures not only mark the distinction in 
character between the good and the bad in this 
life, but also, in tracing their condition and char- 
acter in the future life, recognize them, each as 
possessing the same moral characteristics he had 
in this life. ‘The wicked is driven away in his 
wickedness;” that is, he does not leave his wick- 
edness behind him, but he departs in it, and re- 
tains it; and for this cause, “the wrath of God 
abideth upon him.” The same great truth is set 
forth in Revelation xxii, 11: “He that is unjust, 
let him be unjust still; and he which is filthy, let 
him be filthy still; and he which is righteous, let 
him be righteous still; and he that is holy, let him 
be holy still.” Such characters, then, as men form 
here, such as they possess at the time of death, 
they will retain after they have crossed the divid- 
ing line between time and eternity. “Death, like 
birth, is the act of passing from one state of exist- 
ence to another, giving us nothing but a change of 
situation. Here are two moments of time. Now 
there is the spirit of a man still tremblingly dwell- 
ing within an expiring body. Next moment the 
spirit lives without the body. The little words 
in and out contain the only difference. All that 
the soul is at death it will be after death; nothing 
less, nothing more. It varies nothing. It leaves 
nothing of itself. It only goes.” 

Perhaps when we have crossed the Jordan of 
death, we shall be surprised to find so little change 
has taken place in our moral, and, perhaps, also 
in our intellectual character—that we are still so 
much like what we were when we lived on earth. 
There will no doubt be progressive and great 
changes, especially in the character of the right- 
eous. Notwithstanding their best endeavors, the 
close of life found them still subjects to many 


imperfections, still in darkness and error in many 
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respects. But now, how altered their circum- 
stances! how improved their condition! Their 
probation has ended; the exciting causes of sin 
are taken away; they breathe an uninfected atmos- 
phere; unholy associations no longer disturb them, 
for they have Jesus, and angels, and the spirits of 
the just made perfect for their companions. The 
angels of God are now their teachers and their 
guides. Truth, pure from the fountain-head of 
light, beams with unclouded luster upon them, 
and chases away the mists of error and the dark- 
ness of ignorance. Here, then, amid all these in- 
spiring and genial influences, the soul will expand 
and mature its moral and intellectual powers; ris- 
ing higher, and still higher, in the scale of excel- 
lence, and progressing onward in unceasing ap- 
proximation toward the immaculate fountain of 
purity and of bliss. 

This progression, transcendently glorious as it 
is, does not imply the assumption of new charac- 
ters, but rather the development of those already 
formed upon earth. Take the flower placed in 
some unfavorable spot, where it is excluded from 
moisture, and light, and air; it has but a sickly 
life, its leaves fall off, its budding blossoms become 
parched and dry, and its very stalk droops and 
begins to wither. But change its position; give 
it light, and air, and moisture; and it revives; it 
shoots forth new leaves; its buds burst forth into 
beautiful blossoms that shed beauty and fragrance 
all around. It is the same flower, but how glo- 
riously developed! So with the immortal spirit, 
shining amid the glories of heaven, going forth on 
angelic wing to survey the vastness and the glory 
of the Creator’s works, and vieing with the loftiest 
archangel in its notes of thanksgiving and praise— 
that immortal and glorious spirit does now only 
exhibit the fuller development of a character formed 
here upon earth, and formed, too, perhaps, amidst 
sighs of sorrow, tears of penitence, and unceasing 
conflicts with evil. 

This truth teaches us the practically important 
lesson, that in this life, this side of the grave, the 
essential elements of our future and eternal char- 
acters are to be gathered. What our external rela- 
tions may be will matter but little; but what our 
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feelings, our aims, and habits were will avail every 
thing. The worldly-minded, the passionate, the 
selfish, the sensual professor will carry with him 
all the tarnish and rust his soul has acquired here; 
and though he may be saved as by fire, yet he 
will find himself so much like himself that he 
will be surprised and ashamed, as the glories of 
the pure and holy beam upon him and dazzle his 
vision. How many a sinner—nay, how many a 
Christian professor, would be ashamed to go forth 
into eternity, to stand before the scrutinizing eye 
of God, and in the presence of holy angels and the 
spirits of holy men, with his present thoughts, 
passions, and habits! And yet how certain it is 
that we are not only here what life has made us, 
but such we shall be in eternity! The waters of 
death are not waters of ablution to cleanse away 
sin; nor is there that difference between the living 
and the dying world that is generally supposed. 
We shall no doubt die very much as we live. And 
as we die, so are we when we enter upon that 
intermediate state that leads to consummation of 
either bliss or woe. 

THE SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE RETAINS ITS 

APPROPRIATE HUMAN FORM. 

The question has, no doubt, often come up to 
every reflecting and sober mind, what is the form 
or shape of the soul; how does it exist in its disem- 
bodied state? Of the mode of existence, or of the 
form of the soul, so to speak, when disembodied, 
our conceptions can not be otherwise than vague 
and inadequate. Souls, however, in the disem- 
bodied state, must still possess qualities that are 
analogous to form and feature, voice and hearing. 
Such seems to be the most rational as well as the 
most Scriptural idea. It is, indeed, the individual 
soul that gives to the bodily form and features, 
the voice and hearing, their individual peculiarity 
and identity even here. Nor do we know that it 
can be regarded as an absurd hypothesis that every 
soul has a human form corresponding, in a meas- 
ure at least, to that of the body, and that it retains 
this distinctive form when it enters the spirit- 
world. The idea, at least, has the virtue of being 
a universal, if not instinctive, sentiment of man- 
kind. The heathen poets and philosophers thought 
and wrote of the manes or shades of their departed 
friends as still retaining their human form. Their 
universal teaching, expressed in their philosophy 
as well as poetry, is that 

** Man, though dead, retains 

Part of himself; th’ immortal mind remains; 

The form subsists without the body’s aid.” 
Ulysses, where he is represented in the Odyssey as 
visiting the regions of the dead, recognizes, by 
their form, those he had known on earth. Nothing 
can be more touching than the scene where he dis- 
covers the shade of his mother. All the recoilec- 
tions of childhood and of her tenderness and love 
come back upon him. He rushes to embrace her; 
but she eludes his grasp, he being yet in the flesh, 
and vanishes like an empty dream. Finding her 








eluding his grasp, and escaping away from him, 
he exclaims, with the most tender affection: 
* Fliest thou, loved shade, while I thus fondly mourn! 

Turn to my arms, to my embraces turn! 

Is it, ye powers that smile at human harms, 

Too great a bliss to weep within her arms?” 
The same general view seemed to be all-pervading 
among the mass of the people as well as among the 
philosophers and poets. It was closely connected 
in their minds with the recognition of each other 
and their reunion in the spirit-land. Thus they 
cherished their affection for their departed friends, 
and death was disrobed of half its terrors by the 
expectation of greeting again the loved ones already 
passed away to the-regions of the blessed. 

The Scriptures most clearly recognize this grand 
truth; for wherever the dead are spoken of, or rep- 
resented as making their appearance upon earth, 
they are uniformly referred to as being in their 
appropriate human form. Hence it is that recog- 
nition and identification take place. This idea 
has prevailed in all ages. It is the universal con- 
ception of human nature. It is an unconscious 
element of that faith in the heart of the Christian, 
which exults in the confident expectation of seeing 
the loved ones that have gone into eternity, when 
he also shall have crossed over the irremeable flood. 
So does the Bible represent Dives to have seen and 
recognized Abraham and Lazarus, and they also to 
have recognized him; so were seen Moses and 
Elias; and so the great multitude around the 
throne of God—whose robes had been washed and 
who had gone up out of great tribulation—so were 
they seen by St. John. Their form, their words, 
their actions—all marked them as having been 
once beings of earth, in spite of all the transforma- 
tions of circumstance, and time, and place. They 
were disembodied; new scenes enchanted them, 
new glories blazed upon them; every thing was 
wondrously new; but through all the human and 
the personal were visible and distinctly marked. 

It would detract immensely from the delightful 
anticipations of a reunion in another world, did 
we know that they were not still in their identified 
human forms. This desire is enshrined in our very 
humanity. ‘O, how shall I exult,” says Cicero, 
“when I attain the society of my kindred and 
friends! what intercourse can be more joyous, what 
meetings and embraces more sweet!” And then 
apostrophizing his departed daughter, he exclaims, 
“Thou, therefore, now separated from me, not de- 
serting me, but sometimes looking back, lead me, 
where I may yet enjoy the conversation and the 
sight of thee!” This is not rhetoric, but spon- 
taneous aspiration—the consciousness of immortal 
life gushing forth in the soul. A crushed heart 
only can yield an odor that savors so highly of 
immortality. Eloquent as was this language of 
Cicero, it was not more sublime than the dying 
language of an Indian mother. She was the wife 
of Little Wolf, a chief of the Iowa tribe, and had 


‘accompanied her husband to Europe. She had 
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already lost three children, and while in London 
lost a fourth and only child. The iron truly en- 
tered her soul, and she withered and pined away 
in grief, till she died, soon after reaching Paris. 
Her husband endeavored to comfort her, and to 
turn her thoughts again to life; but she only re- 
plied, “No! no! my four children recall me. I 
see them by the side of the Great Spirit. They 
stretch out their arms to me, and are astonished 
that I do not join them.” There was uttered the 
true, simple, sublime language of nature. Had 
you said to that Indian mother, that her departed 
ones had been divested of their human form, and 
not as children should she know them any more, 
how would she have exclaimed, 


«QO, say not so! how shall I know my darling, 
If changed her form, and vail’d with shining hair; 
If, since her flight, has grown my starling, 
How shall I know her there? 
On memory’s page, by viewless fingers painted, 
I see the features of my angel-child; 
She passed away ere vice her life hath tainted, 
Passed to the undefiled. 
O, say not so! for I could clasp her, even 
As when below she lay upon my breast; 
I would dream of her as a bud in heaven, 
Amid the blossoms of the blest. 
My little one, she was a folded lily, 
Sweeter than any on the azure wave, 
But night came down, a starless night and chilly. 
Alas! we could not save. 
Yes, as a child, serene and noble poet— 
O heaven were dark were children wanting there; 
I hope to clasp my bud, as when I wore it, 
A dimpled baby fair. 
Though years have flown, toward my blue-eyed daughter 
My heart yearns ofttimes with a mother’s love; 
Its never-dying tendrils now infold her, 
E’en as a child above. 
E’en as a babe, my little dove-eyed daughter, 
Nestle and coo upon my heart again: 
Wait for thy mother by the river water, 
It shall not be in vain. 
Wait as a child—how shall I know my darling, 
If changed her form, and vail’d with shining hair; 
If, since her flight, has grown my little starling, 
How shall I know her there?” 


The demand of this sentiment is met when we 
come to the recognition of the appropriate human 
form inthe departed. Identity is what we want; na- 
ture craves for identity, and Scripture gives back 
the response that assures us this identity shall be. 
All the anticipated glories of a reunion with the 
departed are enhanced by this prospect. The form 
may be vastly improved, infinitely more glorious, 
but it will be the same. Our friends or our chil- 
dren, who have been absent from us a few years, 
sometimes become so changed that we do not at 
first recognize them, though their general form 
and identity are the same. So may it be with our 
friends in heaven. Our aged parents, who totter 
with halting step and wasting frame to the grave, 
may there be rejuvenated and glowing with celes- 
tial life. Our children, nipped like the buds of 
spring, may be so vastly improved that it might 


be necessary for some attendant angel to point 
them out before we could recognize their beatified 
forms. It shall gladden our eyes, as we emerge 
from the gloom of the dark valley, to behold how 
glorious they have become, and to receive their 
welcomes to the land of everlasting bliss. “Tell 
me,” says Dr. Berg, “ye who have seen the open 
tomb receive into its bosom the sacred trust com- 
mitted to its keeping—ye who have heard the sul- 
len rumblings of the death-clods, as they dropped 
upon the coffin-lid, and told you that earth had 
gone back to earth—when the separation from the 
object of your love was realized in all the desola- 
tion of bereavement, next to the thought that you 
should erelong see Christ as he is, and be like 
him, was not that consolation the strongest which 
assured you that the departed one, whom God has 
put from you into darkness, will run to meet you, 
when you cross the threshold of immortality, and, 
with the holy rapture to which the redeemed alone 
can give utterance, lead you to the exalted Savior, 
and with you bow down at his feet, and cast the 
conqueror’s crown before him?” How sublime, 
how glorious these anticipations! Based as they 
are upon the eternal truth of God, and embodied 
in the elements of a pure and holy Christian faith, 
they seem almost to rend in twain the curtain 
that hides the invisible world from us. 
*¢ And when glad faith doth catch 
Some echo of celestial harmonies, 


Archangels’ praises, with the high response 
Of cherubim and seraphim,” 


then, O doubting and fainting child of God, let 
thy heart revive. Thy dear, departed ones—“the 
dead in Christ”’—are there; 


** And ere thou art aware, the day may be 
When to those skies they’ll welcome thee.” 


THE TRAN@TION IN DEATH. 


Who has not felt the beauty and power of the 
following poetic description of that transition ? 


** Tread sofuly! bow the head, 
In reverent silence bow! 
No passing bell doth toll, 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 
O change! O wondrous change! 
Burst are the prison bars! 
This moment there—so low 
In mortal prayer—and now 
Beyond the stars! 
O change! stupendous change! 
Here lies the senseless clod; 
The soul from bondage breaks, 
The new immortal wakes— 
Walks with his God!” 


From all that the Bible teaches us, and from all 
we can learn by a careful scrutiny of the phenom- 
ena of death, we are brought to the conviction 
that the change which occurs is one of evolution 
and not of transformation. It is, like the event of 
our birth, a transition. Of this transition we can 





know by our reason but little more than the unborn 
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infant knows of the transition which is to intro- 
duce it into a world of light. “The progress of 
the departed spirit is imagined with an intense 
eagerness of conjecture. Does it open its eyes at 
once, with sudden rapture or alarm, on a scene of 
unutterable wonders? Does it awake, as we awake 
from the sleep of night, so gently that the mind is 
conscious of no struggle, and scarcely of change 
from activity to slumber, and from slumber to ac- 
tivity again? Does it carry on a continuous thread 
of perception, and know at once the world which 
it has left, and the world which it has entered? 
Does it feel itself alone or among companions? 
Does the separation from this earth become wider 
and wider as it advances on the journey beyond 
the eternal hills? Can we attain to any concep- 
tion of its sensations, its condition, or its pros- 
pects?” These questions are pressed upon us by 
the very conditions of our being, and by the cer- 
tainty of that fate which awaits us. Their solu- 
tion is a natural desire, even if not perfectly attain- 
able here. 

Several facts have an important bearing upon 
the subject, and illustrate in no small degree this 
transition. It is evidently of short duration, if, 
indeed, it be any thing more than momentary. Our 
Savior said to the dying malefactor, “This day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise;” and yet it was 
not till just before sunset, at which moment the 
day ended, that the legs of the malefactor were 
broken. The Savior had before expired, but the 
dying agony of the penitent criminal, to whom the 
promise had been made, crowded hard upon the 
last moments of the closing day. And yet who 
shall say that the promise had not a literal ful- 
fillment? 

Some have for a few moments vibrated as it were 
between earth and heaven—have almost passed 
the gates of death, and yet have been restored. 
Others have seemed to die, and yet come back 
to earth. To such, what glimpses of the better 
land have come—faint adumbrations of glory yet 
to be realized! So glorious, as in the case of Mr. 
Tennant, that they were loth to speak of its hid- 
den beauty; but sufficient in its power to wean 
from earth, and to create “a home-sickness for the 
land which they had but seen from afar.” The 
vision vouchsafed to such was like that of St. 
Paul when he was caught up into the heavens, 
and “heard unspeakable words which it is not 
lawful for man to utter.” 

Then, too, the experience of the saint of God, 
when dying in the full triumph of a glorious and 
unclouded faith, has a touching lesson upon this 
subject. The idea that to such supernatural mani- 
festations are made must be suggested to all who 
have witnessed their triumphant departure, and 
heard them speak of the glories revealed. Heaven 
itself often seems opened to their vision. Nor, 
indeed, does there any high degree of improbability 
attach itself to this idea. The dying linger fora 
moment on the confines of both worlds; and why 





may they not, when just leaving the one, catch 
some glimpses of the other? 


* Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
Who stand upon the threshold of the new.” 


In death the natural and the supernatural meet. 
The two worlds here bound upon each other. 
Heaven was opened to the vision of the dying 
Stephen. Angels gathered around the dying Laz- 
arus, and we may well conceive that their glorious 
forms broke upon his vision while yet the earth 
had hardly faded from it. Said a little Sabbath 
school scholar from my flock, as she threw up 
her little wasted arms, her eye fixed upon some 
definite and glorious object, and her whole counte- 
nance beaming with unearthly luster: “Mother! 
the angels have come!” In a moment more she 
had joined the angel throng. The pious Blum- 
hardt exclaimed, “Light breaks in! halleluiah!’’ 
and expired. Dr. M’Lain said, “I can now con- 
template clearly the grand scene to which I am 
going.” Dr. Bateman, a distinguished physician 
and philosopher, died exclaiming, ‘What glory! 
The angels are waiting for me!” It is no vain 
conception that spiritual messengers, as compan- 
ions and guides, come down to greet the saint of 
God as he crosses over Jordan. 

But what light do these facts shed upon the 
transition through which we pass? Evidently 
this—that that transition may be but the work of 
a moment, and without even the suspension of our 
consciousness. We shall feel ourselves to be a liv- 
ing continuation of the past. We shall emerge 
into our new life probably not as by a sudden 
shock, creating sensations almost of alarm and 
terror, but as our eyes open to greet the dawning 
light of some glorious morning. We shall not all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed. Some may 
“sleep” for a longer or shorter period, as the soul 
makes its transit; and from that sleep they may 
emerge gradually to self-consciousness, and to a 
perception of their new state and new relations, 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE DEAD AND THE LIVING, 


*¢ But tell us, thou bird of the solemn strain, 

Can those who have loved forget? 

We call—but they answer not again— 
Do they love, do they love us yet? 

We call them far, through the silent night; 
But they speak not from cave nor hill; 

We know, we know, that their land is bright, 
But say, do they love there still?” 

We have here an inquiry of touching interest, 
and one that requires to be treated with great del- 
icacy. We have already shown that the righteous 
dead are with Christ. To wish that they were 
constantly with or around us would be as selfish 
as it would be unkind. We delight in the society 
of those nearly allied to us on earth—our chil- 
dren—and yet we send them forth from us because 
we know the great ends of our common being re- 
quire it. Heaven we know is the home of the 
angels of God; but we also know that they go 
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forth—nay, even come down to earth as ministering 
spirits. By this means there is a strange, mys- 
terious intercourse between the ministering angels 
and living men. They are not always away from 
heaven; nor would we wish them tobe. We would 
almost fear that something earthly and gross might 
be contracted by them, and that even their own 
joy might be marred by their too constant inter- 
course with sinful and sorrowing beings. We 
would have them return often to heaven to bathe 
in its celestial light, to catch anew its holy joy, 
and thus to come back to us again, to labor with 
more ardent zeal for our salvation. 

Among those myriads of angelic messengers, is 
it not possible that there should sometimes be 
found one who was once an inhabitant of earth? 
Is it not possible that our departed kindred—our 
parents, our companions, our dear children that 
passed from us in the bloom of life, a loved brother 
or sister—may revisit earth, and come to minister to 
us in that which is holy and good—to breathe 
around us influences that will draw us heaven- 
ward? If it be possible to revisit earth, this, no 
doubt, is the glorious mission on which they would 
desire to come. 

Is such return to earth possible? One at least, 
we may claim on Bible authority, has revisited 
earth, if the spirit of Samuel appeared to Saul 
after the incantations of the sorceress of Endor. 
“Had it been satisfactorily known,” says Bishop 
Burgess, ‘through any other channel than divine 
revelation, that Saul saw Samuel on the eve of his 
own fall, and heard his words, ‘To-morrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be with me,’ it would still have 
been a fact in the history of mankind, and would 
have proved, as truly as now, the possibility of 
such apparitions. That there was a real appear- 
ance of Samuel is the plainest interpretation of the 
language, was the belief of the ancient Jews, and 
has been supposed by the best divines. He came, 
not through any power of the sorceress, it would 
seem, but to her utter amazement. Once, there- 
fore, a departed spirit has revisited the earth, and 
has been seen and heard; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that he took the form and aspect in which 
he might be the best recognized.” But whatever 
question or room for doubt there may be in relation 
to this appearance of Samuel, there can be none in 
relation to the return of Moses and Elias, many 
centuries after their removal to the world of svirits. 
They were seen and heard by Peter, James, and 
John upon the Mount of Transfiguration. Dr. 
Adam Clarke expresses it as his opinion that spirits 
from the invisible world, including also human 
spirits which have gone there, may have inter- 
course with this world, and even become visible 
to mortals. They are not brought back into mor- 
tal life, but only brought within the sphere of vis- 
ibility. All along through the Bible the thing, at 
least by implication, is again and again recognized. 
As when Peter, miraculously delivered from prison, 
appeared at the gate, the frightened disciples ex- 





claimed, “It is his angel; or when the Savior 
appeared walking upon the water, “they supposed 
it had been a spirit.” 

We might also cite the universal belief of all | 
ages in not only the possible, but the actual occa- 
sional return of the departed from the spirit-world 
to revisit the earth. There have been numerous 
accounts of their actual apparition in all ages; but 
for the most part those apparitions have been made 
under circumstances that precluded the possibility 
of proof beyond the testimony of the person to 
whom they were made. In other instances a mor- 
bid imagination and an excited state of the nerves 
have furnished the most ready solution. Many 
other alleged cases, on investigation, have been 
found wholly wanting in any proper validity from 
any responsible witnesses. And it must, I think, 
be conceded that “no single instance of ghostly 
apparition has been sufficiently authenticated to 
take its place in history as an acknowledged fact.” 
But, after all, the idea can not be set down as an 
exploded fancy; for we must yet, with Johnson, 
regard it, even after so many ages of inquiry and 
observation, as still an undetermined question. 
We are still inclined, after setting aside the great 
number of such alleged events as fictions or as 
mistaken conceptions, to believe the occurrence of 
such a thing possible, if not actual. While this 
view is clearly authorized by the fairest deductions 
from the Bible, it involves, so far as we can per- 
ceive, neither in reason nor in the nature of things 
any impossibility. 

The form in which the spirits of the departed 
might be expected most frequently to visit us would 
be in that of spiritual communion. There are sea- 
sons when the soul seems to recognize the presence 
of and to hold communion with the departed. 
They are like angelic visitants; we meet them 
in our lonely walks, in our deep and solemn med- 
itations, and in our closet communings; we meet 
them when the lengthening shadows hallow the 
even-tide—mysterious and solemn is their com- 
munion; we meet them when sorrows encompass 
us round about, and hallowed is the influence their 
presence imparts. Who shall say that at such 
times there is not a real communion between the 
living and the dead? Who shall say that there is 
not then a real presence of the dead with the liv- 
ing? Neander speaks of acustom among the early 
Christians of cherishing the memory of departed 
friends, by celebrating the anniversary of their 
death in a manner suited to the Christian faith 
and hope. “It was usual on this day,” says he, 
“to partake of the communion under a sense of 
the inseparable fellowship of those who had died in 
the Lord. A gift was laid on the altar in their name 
as if they were still living members of the fam- 
ily.” So also, he says, “the whole Church would 
celebrate the anniversary of those who had died 
as witnesses of the Lord—the holy martyrs; and 
the communion was celebrated in the consciousness 
of continued fellowship with them.” This is a 
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sublime, beautiful idea! How simple and yet how 
deep and earnest the faith of the early and holy 
people of God! “The communion of the saints,” 
says Dr. Nevin, “regards not merely Christians on 
earth, but also the sainted dead; according to the 
true words of the hymn, ‘The saints on earth and 
all the dead, but one communion make.’ There is 
a pernicious view in the religious world at the 
present time by which the dead are taken to be so 
dissociated from the living as to have no part far- 
ther in the onward movement of Christ’s king- 
dom.” It was the impression of Mr. Wesley con- 
cerning Emanuel Swedenborg, whom he knew 
personally, that the strong impression on his mind 
of the presence of deceased friends, at particular 
moments, was produced by their actual but in- 
visible presence. Oberlin, also, for many years 
claimed to enjoy intimate communion with the 
dead. And thousands of Christians have had at 
times as clear and overpowering a consciousness of 
the spiritual presence of departed friends as of 
their own self-being. And what is peculiarly to 
be observed is, that this communion has been re- 
alized only by those mest spiritual in their nature, 
and peculiarly allied by the power of a living faith 
to Christ. 

There is one other fact bearing upon this subject 
which we can not now forbear. It is the affecting 
recognition of the presence of the dead in Christ, 
which is sometimes realized by the dying saint. 
Parents have recognized departed children as pres- 
ent to welcome them, just at the moment of their 
own departure; so have children recognized the 
presence of a sainted father or mother; also broth- 
ers and sisters have thus seemed to meet each other 
on the dividing line between this world and the 
next. Hannah More, when dying, extended her 
arms as if to embrace some one, called the name 
of a beloved sister long before departed, exclaimed 
“joy,” and expired. Most touching is the story of 
Carnaval, who was long known as a lunatic in 
Paris. His reason had been unsettled by the early 
death of the object of his tender and most devoted 
affection. He could never be made to comprehend 
that she was dead; but spent his life in the vain 
search for the long-lost object of his love. She 
was the absorbing idea of his life. In most affect- 
ing terms he would mourn her absence, and chide 
her long delay. Thus life wore away; and when 
its ebbing tide was almost exhausted, starting as 
from a reverie, the countenance of the dying man 
was overspread with sudden joy, and stretching 
forth his arms, as if he would clasp some object be- 
fore him, he uttered the name of his long-lost love, 
and exclaiming, “Ah, there thou art at last!” ex- 
pired. The eloquent Buckminster, of Boston, died 
suddenly. The next morning his father, who lived 
in New Hampshire, and was then in a dying state, 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘“‘My son Joseph is dead!” 
And when those around him attempted to assure 
him that it was only a dream, he said, with great 
| emphasis, “It is no dream; he is dead!” A mo- 





ment more and the father had joined his son in 
the spirit-land. 

And what is there inconsistent in all this? 
Among the “ministering spirits,” who would be 
more ready to run to our relief, to hover around 
our dying bed, and to welcome our disinthralled 
spirit, than the dear friends and kindred of earth 
who have gone before us to God? Who would be 
more likely than the mother who watched over us, 
the sister of our love, or the prattling child that 
passed from our sight, to come down to greet us 
at the swelling of Jordan and welcome us to the 
partnership of their joy? The very thought that 
loved ones, under the conduct of the Captain of 
their salvation, have already safely crossed the 
Jordan of death, and now wait on the other side 
to greet our coming and to conduct us to the 
Savior’s presence, shall nerve our souls with cour- 
age as we step down into the dark domain of 
death, and hasten to their embrace and to the glo- 
rious vision of our God. 





THE LAND OF DESPAIR. 


BY 3B. N. POWERS. 

Berween an endless, shipless strand, 
And mountains peaked in icy air— 
One sunless, cheerless waste of sand— 

Stretch the bleak regions of Despair. 


The red horizon’s sullen brim 
Dips round the scowling, twilight sea, 
Where sheeted phantoms, swift and dim, 
Before some viewless Presence flee. 


The cold steeps, on the other hand, 
Gape with black caves and gulfs profound, 
And like huge frozen cloud-racks stand, 
O’ershadowing all the dismal ground. 


No fountain hath the waste, no fruit, 
No blossoms scent the heavy breeze; 
But here and there, barked to the root, 
Lean the gaunt wrecks of blasted trees. 


A hungry vulture, on a rift 

Of herbless granite, glares for prey; 
And a few ravens slowly drift 

Through the dull air, and pass away. 


Here dwell the fierce, the foul, the frail, 

The demon-eyed with tangled hair, 
The weak, the sadly worn and pale; 

The stony-browed, who once were fair. 
Some rave beside the mocking sea; 

Some toss the sands; some crouch in caves; 
Some, stabbed with mighty agony, 

Are ever digging useless graves. 
Imprisoned, hopeless, tortured, curst, 

In vain they moan, and gasp, and pray 
The blank skies, with a thunder burst, 

To sweep their withered lives away. 
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YOUTHFUL RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY A MINISTER'S DAUGHTER, 
** Man hath a weary pilgrimage, 
As through the world he wends; 
On every stage, from youth to age, 
Still discontent attends; 
With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the road before, 
And still remembers with a sigh, 
The days that are no more.” 
Rozert SovurHey. 


Begavutirutty through the vista of years comes 
floating back upon me the reminiscences of my 
childhood. Lovely visions greet me, visions of 
rainbow coloring; glimpses of my old home, all 
sunshine; my ears saluted by the “ bird warbling” 
of the past. Nestled far away amid clustering 
hills, rich with verdure, stands the quiet old par- 
sonage. The gray moss clinging to the roof and 
the tall elms of almost centuries’ growth are lovely 
in my eyes; for they whisper of the loved and 
lost, those playmates of my childhood hours— 
some of whom now sleep in the cold, dreary 
church-yard; their spirits returned to the God who 
gave them. Under the old elms, on the starlit 
night, have we sat, and talked of the far-off and 
unseen, of the spirit-world, of the homes of the 
blest far away amid the blue ether, of that day 
when the heavens shall be rolled together like a 
scroll, till, to our childish fancy, we heard the dis- 
tant music of the heavenly choir, and saw the 
gleaming of white things among the branches of 
the elms. 

Within a stone’s-throw of the parsonage the 
house of God, a simple country church, reared 
its time-stained walls and weather-beaten front 
amid the forest-trees. There upon God’s holy day 
congregated the untutored rustics of my grand- 
father’s parish, and listened, with hearts panting 
after the truth, to the old man’s simple but per- 
suasive eloquence. No organ’s lordly peal broke 
the solemn stillness upon the Sabbath day; but the 
passer-by would pause to listen to the tide of song 
which came gushing forth from that forest sanctu- 
ary, for the song was the song of the redeemed— 
that song which is dearer, richer far, to the Chris- 
tian’s heart than untold gold. “Glory to the Lamb 
which was slain,” welled up from the fountains 
pure of the hearts which had laid up their treas- 
ures in heaven. Then arose the deep tones of the 
man of God, exhorting his ‘dear people” to strive 
after “the attainable”—to pray for purity and a 
nearer alliance with their Maker; after which came 
the earnest prayer—the apostolic benediction—and 
each one composing the little assembly departed to 
their humble homes; holier feelings agitating their 
breast; all being better and wiser. 

The sweet, bright face of “Miss Amy” haunts 
my dreams oftentimes. Much like an angel she 
looked in her pure dress of spotless white, the 








long tresses of golden hair forming almost a halo 
of glory around her brow. The little school-house 
“over the hill” was enlivened and beautified as 
with an angel’s presence; the sunlight streaming 
in at the broken pane looked brighter, and even 
noisy cousin Ned grew quiet and gentle beneath 
her smile. After cross old Mr. Godwin, we almost 
considered her a descendant from the “better land.” 
However, we all knew she was of the “earth, 
earthy;” for just over Willow brook stood the 
white cottage of Amy’s poor cripple mother; from 
beneath its clustering woodbine Amy’s bright eyes 
often peeped forth, as she awaited the coming of 
Squire Fielding’s scapegrace son. Amy supported 
her mother by teaching; Frank supported Amy 
and her mother to church. And “once upon a 
time” a loud wail went forth from the little red 
school-house, as Amy was borne one bright May 
morning to church, and borne back again, with a 
face wreathed with smiles, to Woodbine Cottage, 
Mrs. Frank Fielding. The Squire said he “hoped 
Frank had sold the last of his wild oats, and 
would settle now.” And “settle” he did, too, and 
has inherited the very dignified title which graced 
his worthy sire. 

My childhood days were very happy ones; but 
we had some sorrowful days, too, at the dear old 
manse. “ Life is made up of as many farewells as 
sunny hours.” My young days passed with alter- 
nate sunshine and shade. ‘Lord, keep my mem- 
ory green,” shall ever be my prayer. And, O, may 
the years of my life passed in the manse never 
fade from my vision; but may my heart, clinging 
to thee ever, turn in thought to thy quietness, as 
an oasis in the dreary desert of life! 





PICTURES. 


BY MR6&. 8, L. PANCOAST. 

How they inspire us with the spirit of the past! 
how they assist the memory in retaining impres- 
sions made by nature and art! and how they serve 
to keep fresh in our minds historical events! Now, 
some dry soul may say we are childlike in our no- 
tions; but we can not help it if they do; we are 
frank enough to own up that we love pictures. 
Not unfrequently when soliciting subscribers for 
the Repository, we say, “See here, my friend, you 
will get four times the worth of your money in 
splendid engravings.” Generally they assent to 
the plates being very fine. But is it not strange 
that occasionally we hear persons say, they “don’t 
care any thing about pictures?” From such we 
always differ, and mostly our acquaintance is not 
increased; for in the minds of such persons we 
imagine a perpetual winter, for which we have no 
congeniality. 

We were never so much struck with the lifelike 
influence of pictures as we were some five years 
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THE UNFORGETFUL FRIEND. 





ago, when we visited the studio of an artist-friend, 
who had just returned from Florence. One fine 
morning, as he was walking out along Val d’ Arno, 
for the purpose of sketching the Appenines, his 
eye fell upon a stalwart carpenter, who was the 
image of his conception of the prisoner of Chillon. 
For some —— florins, and a promise that one day 
his picture should be taken to America, the car- 
penter pretty readily agreed to stand for the artist. 
The picture when completed was a thrilling affair, 
notwithstanding the mind of the artist had fas- 
tened upon Bonivard in the best moments of his im- 
prisonment. Thecell looked indescribably gloomy. 


*¢ For all was blank, and bleak, and gray— 
It was not night—it was not day.” 


But high up in the cell, looking out upon Lake 
Geneva and the blue Rhone, was a little window, 
and through its bars were stealing a few rays of 
light, which fell upon the prisoner’s face, as he 
stood erect in the back part of thecell. The broken 
chains were dependent from his wrists, and his 
head inclined to the right, for he was listening. 
On the outer side of the window was perched a 
beauteous bird. Now, how natural that these lines 
should come to us while gazing—a voice, on mem- 
ory’s wings, saying, 
*¢ A light broke in upon my brain— 
It was the carol of a bird: 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard; 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree: 
A lovely bird with azure wing, 
And song that said a thousand things, 
And seem’d to say them all for me!’’* 


I was amused not long since at the influence I 
permitted pictures to have upon me. One very 
fine afternoon, in the beginning of September, a 
friend came tripping up to me with the Ladies’ 
Repository, and said, “Guess the picture, will 
you?” “Don’t I know—The Thousand Islands! 
Why, there’s the old Bay State, and the sail-boats, 
and the little canoe, with the very same men in 
just as we saw them.” After my friend laid aside 
the book, I took it up, and gazed intently upon the 
engraving for a few moments; but soon a sense of 
chilliness crept over me, and I was about summon- 
ing a servant to make a fire, but, on reaching for 
the bell, an object met my eye which reminded me 
that I was enjoying a pleasant afternoon, and not 
a chilling sail before breakfast on the St. Lawrence. 

Sometimes they attack me with all the force of 
nature. Not very long ago I saw a picture of the 
Great St. Bernard. The awful summits above 
were mingling with the clouds, and far below, 
against a snowy bluff, was lying a little boy, and 
by his side stood one of the brave dogs from the 
hospice. It reminded me of a story I had read 
somewhere about one of these dogs saving a little 





* Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon. 





boy. The grandeur of the scenery and the recol- 
lection of the story affected me to tears; and in 
despite of my prejudice against the holy order, 
and aversion to dogs, I exclaimed, “ May the good 
old monks and the brave dogs of St. Bernard live 
forever!” 





THE UNFORGETFUL FRIEND. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
“‘ According to Thy mercy remember me, for thy goodness’ 
sake, O Lord.”—Tas Psarmisrt. 
Berne or Power! at whose command 
The earth from chaos came, 
The moon uprear’d her silver wand, 
The sun his disc of flame, 


While worlds on worlds unnumber’d roll’d 
The vaulted heavens along, 

And still through weary ages held 
Unquelled their spheric song; 


Being of Love! from whom each plant 
Its gift of life receives— 

To whom the infant tendril turns 
Ere round its prop it weaves— 


From whom the slightest winged seed 
That on the gale is borne 

Derives the root that stirs the mold, 
The bud that greets the morn— 


To whom, when parching skies deny 
The showers its veins that feed, 

Uplifts a pale, imploring eye 
For pity on its need— 

To whom the proudly glorious flower 
In tropic robe that glows, 

And the half-naked pines that tower 
Amid the Arctic snows, 


Alike for kind protection turn 
When blasts their home invade, 

And from Thy teachings learn the time 
To flourish or to fade: 


Father and Friend !—since names so dear 
Thou to our race dost deign, 

Who like a shadow vanish here, 
And ne’er return again— 


Forget us not, amid the throng 
That since creation’s morn, 
Myriad on myriad, host on host, 
Were at Thy footstool born. 


Forget us not, when call’d to leave 
This life to which we cling, 

And o’er the great, eternal gulf 
Unfold an awe-struck wing. 

Forget us not, our Sire and Judge, 
Who to thy mercy flee, 

And make our every thought a prayer 
Until we come to Thee. 
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MEN AND THINGS UNDERGROUND; 

OR, A VISIT TO THE COAL MINES OF CARBONDALE. 

BY REV. N. ROUNDS, D,. D. 

Have you ever thought, kind reader—as you sat, 
of a chilly evening, before your glowing coal- 
grate, enjoying the comfort of the best fuel in the 
world—have you ever thought of the place whence 
the anthracite is derived, and of the labor, expos- 
ure, and exile of the men who gain their livelihood 
by bringing it forth from its hidden recesses? 

While at Carbondale, Penn., recently, fulfilling 
my regular round of quarterly meetings, I took oc- 
casion to visit the mines. Carbondale, a corporate 
city of some seven thousand inhabitants, begun 
about twenty-eight years since in the midst of a 
dense wilderness, stands in the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the great Lacawanna and Wyoming coal- 
field. It is the seat of the Delaware and Hudson 
Coal Company’s works. 

On the railroad leading to the entrance of the 
mines we had a fine opportunity to observe the 
sandstones, grits, and slates which generally over- 
lay the coal-beds of Pennsylvania. As the coal 
in this locality comes near to the surface—some- 
times cropping out—the entrance to the mines is 
by railways so nearly level that the loaded cars 
are drawn out by a single horse. For a few rods 
the subterranean road, passing through mere gravel 
and loose stones, is formed by a strong frame work 
of timber covered with plank. This part of the 
way is called the “drift.” But soon you reach the 
“vein,” and then your roof becomes solid rock, 
supported by large wooden posts; and your road 
expands into “chambers” from six to ten feet high, 
made by the excavations. The roof of these ex- 
hausted portions of the bed is upheld mainly by 
broad pillars of coal left here and there by the 
miners, as the Jews paid tithes of their substance, 
that they might make the balance secure. Yet the 
vivid impression made on the mind of the out- 
sider upon entering—and the impression does not 
leave you till you are fairly out of doors again—is 
that you are about to be crushed by the superin- 
cumbent mass. For when you are told by your 
guide that you have a mountainous body of earth 
and rock to the hight of eighty or one hundred 
feet gravitating directly over your head, you feel 
that the feeble props of timber or of anthracite 
scattered around you are about as competent to 
protect you and support their burden as was old 
Atlas to support the world upon his shoulders. 

The main avenues, or “gangways,” penetrate 
the vein transversely with its course or range. And 
as in this locality the vein dips—that is, descends— 
southward at a varying angle of about thirty de- 
gtees with the horizon, the chambers and branch 
tracks are excavated upon the north or upper side 
of the gangway; so that in going to and from the 
chambers the empty cars may have the ascending 
and the loaded ones the descending grade. The 





mine we visited being comparatively new, we came 
to the end of it after a subterranean walk of one 
mile. In some of them you can travel three miles. 
And as the chambers in a given mine are worked 
till they open into those of a contiguous mine, the 
divergent tracks, from a lower gangway, being 
pushed on till they approximate to the next higher 
gangway, the result is a system of compartments 
and avenues, which to the uninitiated is a perfect 
labyrinth, but all quite plain to the inmates. They 
could thread their way out of these umbrageous 
passages in the dark, and without even the clew of 
the fabled Ariadne. 

The mines are lighted solely by lamps, of which 
every man carries one upon the top of his cap. 
Owing to the smoke of powder in the atmosphere, 
the absolute exclusion of solar light, and the jet 
blackness of all the reflecting surfaces, the visitor 
feels that these twinkling tapers only serve to ren- 
der darkness more visible. And if by any means 
you are left without a lamp, as was the case with 
us when the guide’s light was accidentally ex- 
tinguished, you are better prepared than ever 
before to understand the Scripture expressions— 
“the blackness of darkness,” and “a horror of 
great darkness.” However, the longer you remain 
within, the clearer is your vision; and the miners 
experience no inconvenience on this score. I once 
asked one of them who appeared to know every 
workman far and near, and distinguished them by 
their names, how he was able to recognize a person 
so far off, where I could only perceive the feeble 
glimmer of the lights. “Why,” said he, “I know 
every man by the motion of his lamp.” 

Sound is greatly magnified in these cavities, for 
the reason that it has no way of escape. One is 
almost startled at the intonations of his own voice. 
The sound of the pick is as if it were wielded by 
agiant. And the explosions in blasting, by which 
process the coal is all disintegrated, are like the 
reverberations of thunder. 

The air in the mines, except in so far as it is 
affected by the powder, is not disagreeable nor un- 
wholesome. In the individual mines pure air is 
secured by sinking a shaft from above perpendicu- 
larly into the center. And where we were there 
was such an intercommunication between mines 
that open by distant and opposite mouths, that 
ventilation is constantly going on. It is for this 
reason, or because the gas is not generated here, 
that the dreaded “ fire-damp,” or “carbureted hy- 
drogen,” which formerly proved so fatal to English 
colliers, never accumulates in the Pennsylvania 
mines. 

When one first enters these Plutonian depths, 
every thing in the condition of the operatives seems 
repugnant; their abode so gloomy, solitary, and 
exposed; their labor so toilsome, constant, and 
unrequited;* their garments and their hands and 





*Some thirty-seven cents only per ton, for excavation, is 
allowed. 
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faces so invariably assimilated in color to the jetty 
mineral in which they are employed. Yet even 
here, among those that delve in these dark recesses 
of the earth, the universal principle of competition 
is not entirely wanting. They are exempt from all 
the inconveniences of atmospheric changes. The 
air retains the same mild, pleasant temperature day 
and night, summer and winter. They have no 
storms of rain, snow, or hail; no biting frosts, no 
burning suns, no keen “north-easters;” but, rather, 
‘‘a tabernacle for a shadow in the daytime from the 
heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert 
from storm, and from rain.” By habit they become 
contented with their mode of life. As I once stood 
at the mouth of these mines at an early hour in the 
morning, I observed an old man, with whitened 
locks and infirm footsteps, going in with the others, 
dressed and accoutered asa miner. But as I began 
to express pity for his hard lot, I was told that he 
continued in this mode of life from choice. His 
industry in earlier years had secured him a compe- 
tency—he was not obliged to work at all; but such 
was the force of habit that he went in daily and 
labored with the rest, and was so happy no where 
else as in the mines. 

The miners are generally healthy, and in their 
moral character and habits decidedly superior to 
the excavators upon our railroads and canals. 
Wherever we came they greeted us kindly, and 
when we paused to rest a few moments in one of 
the mines, they treated us with all the civilities 
compatible with their situation; the workmen sit- 
ting down upon the debris, around the walls of 
their ebon parlor, while they politely conferred 
upon me the distinction of a seat upon the clean 
end of an empty powder cask. They cordially en- 
tered into religious conversation, in which it was 
observed that miners ought to be religious men, be- 
cause it is written that “every knee shall bow to 
the name of Jesus, and things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth;” and 
because they are every moment protected against 
visible danger from the overhanging rocks by the 
providence of God—they are every moment within 
three feet of eternity. 

The operations in the Carbondale coal-works are 
probably the more sensible to this last considera- 
tion from the recollection of 

THE FEARFUL CATASTROPHE 
which occurred here some years since, in which 
sixty men were instantly buried under the earth, 
and fourteen of whom were never recovered. The 
accident occurred on Monday, the 16th of January, 
1846, at 9 o’clock, A. M. The whole mass of rock 
and earth above mine number one, suddenly gave 
way to the extent of two hundred and forty acres. 
The mine was entered by three roads, nearly par- 
allel and on the same level with each other, extend- 
ing directly from their respective outlets to the 
farther verge where the work of digging was in 
progress. The disaster occurred a little more than 
a mile from the outlets, and the longest dimension 





of the falls, as I was informed, was at right angles 
with the roads. 

The chambers had been “working;” that is, giv- 
ing signs of filling for some time previous. But it 
was supposed such ample precautions had been 
taken that the roofs of the roads were perfectly se- 
cure. It seems, however, that the rock was entire, 
and so solid that it would not break and let the 
chambers fill, but continued in its entireness till 
the props under the chambers became so depressed 
and feeble that the most of the weights rested upon 
the supporters along the roads, which being insuf- 
ficient to uphold the immense burden above, the 
whole fell in. Sixty persons were in the mine at 
that moment. 

The falling of the roof suddenly displaced the 
air within the mine. The current rushed up the 
air-holes, situated a mile within, and out of the 
mouths of the mine, with such prodigious force as 
to carry along with it, enveloped in a cloud of dust, 
cars, stones, and other heavy movables. Several 
men were dashed against pillars and severely in- 
jured. One man’s horse was instantly killed, and 
he himself blown against a car with such violence 
as to cause his death the next day. The lamps of 
all the workmen were instantly extinguished, and 
they were left in total darkness. The men who 
were nearest the mouth of the mine endeavored to 
make their escape in that direction. A number 
were successful. One man, overtaken by the de- 
scending mass, was left behind by his terror-struck 
comrades. Mr. Bryden, assistant superintendent of 
the works, hearing of the man’s peril, hastened in 
to his rescue, pulled him from his half-buried con- 
dition, and started to lead him out; but by this 
time the mine had so far collapsed that Mr. Bryden 
had to crawl out backward, drawing the object of 
his solicitude after him. The noble heroism and 
humanity displayed by Mr. Bryden in this affair 
entitles his name to an honorable place on the page 
of history. This out-Putnamed Putnam. 

The men who were in the farthest part of the 
mines rushed to one of the air-holes we have spoken 
of and escaped; but in a few moments it was hope- 
lessly closed. There were fifteen persons still left 
in the mines. Despite all the efforts made for their 
rescue, fourteen of them perished. The escape of 
the other—Mr. John Hosie, assistant superintend- 
ent—presents an instance of presence of mind and 
heroic perseverance worthy of permanent record. 
It is thus given by himself substantially: 

At the moment of the collapse he was going in 
on road number two, and was, as he estimates, in 
about the middle of the falling section. Imme- 
diately he was imbedded to his hips in small pul- 
verized coal and slate, which had been thrown 
aside in mining, and which was crowded upon him 
by the lateral pressure of the descending mass. 
His head and chest were bent forward by the ap- 
proach of the rock from above. Thus he was held 
fast; and it was nine hours before he could extri- 
cate himself from this horrible inhumation. As 
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soon as he had effected his liberation he began, as 
he supposed, to make his way toward the outlet, 
sometimes climbing over the fragmentary rocks, 
and sometimes creeping under them. At length he 
came to an open space, and by feeling of the latches 
on the railroad he discovered that he was at the 
further end of road number one. The mistake he 
had made was the means of his final deliverance; 
for it is now clear that he must have perished if he 
had taken the course to the outlet of the mine. 

In the opening in which he now was, he searched 
and found a lamp and matches. But the matches 
would not ignite by reason of the dampness. Mak- 
ing farther search he found a pick and a flask of 
powder. He poured some powder upon a rock and 
tried to ignite it by striking with the pick, but the 
rock was dull and he could netelicitaspark. Fail- 
ing in all his efforts to light the lamp, he sat down, 
not in despair, but to deliberate what further was 
to be done. He wisely decided he would make an 
effort to pass along the solid body of coal to road 
number three, which, he had reason to believe, was 
still open. He then wound up his watch, from 
which, by the sense of touch, he was still able to 


judge of the succession of night and day, took a 





piece of chalk from his pocket, wrote on a rock his 
name, and the direction he was going, for the in- 
formation of any who might afterward search for 
him, took a small can of oil for food, in case of ex- 
tremity, and a pick with which to work his way, 
and started on. In the chambers between the roads 
were large quantities of rubbish, and in spots the 
roof had so broken and fallen that his progress was 
exceedingly difficult and laborious. Between roads 
number two and three the chambers were nearly 
filled up. He entered one of them through a small 
aperture and began to work his way to the next. 
The open space was so small that he was obliged 
to crawl along upon his breast. While in this po- 
sition the mass above settled still further and held 
him fast. For an hour he could neither move for- 
ward nor backward. Death seemed now inevitable, 
when the mass again moved, loosening below suffi- 
ciently to allow him to draw himself back. Mean- 
time the aperture through which he had entered 
the chamber had closed. He groped around on all 
sides, and at last discovered another spot where, 
by the aid of the pick, he obtained egress. 

For a distance of five hundred yards he forced 
his passage in this manner, his hands and wrists, the 
while, being cut and bleeding all over by the sharp 
edges of the slate; till finally, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, after a confinement and exposure to imminent 
peril for forty-eight hours, he reached road number 
three. Agreeably to his expectations he found it 
unobstructed. Here he found water, and while 
stooping down to refresh himself with a drink, he 
heard Messrs. Clarkson and Bryden shouting his 
name. He answered, and soon they came with 
their lights and conducted him out. His reappear- 
ance was like a resurrection from the dead. It 
spread a thrill of joy through the whole town; a 








joy, however, which was damped by the melan- 
choly thought of his companions in peril who were 
hopelessly lost. 

It were not necessary, in closing this article, to 
speak of the probable origin of coal, farther than 
to say that judicious geologists agree in supposing 
it was originally an accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter, which .being overlaid by earthy deposits, has, 
by the combined agency of pressure ard subterra- 
nean heat, assumed its present form and character. 
But one can not well pass over the indications of a 
special Providence in the preparation of this com- 
bustible fossil, without a more extended remark. 
1, These indications are seen in the roofing of rock, 
which so generally overlays the coal. Did the 
gravel and other diluvial deposits rest directly upon 
the anthracite, its thorough excavation would be 
impracticable. But now the colliers find a natural 
ceiling spread out over their entire work, which, 
being properly supported, renders their operations 
entirely feasible. 2. The geological position of the 
coal is providential. Had it been deposited in the 
primary or transition group of rock, it would have 
been so deep, and so covered with ponderous mass- 
ive strata, as to be inaccessible. On the other 
hand, had this most excellent fuel been found in 
the superior formations, the very fact of its being 
so obvious and easy of approach would have led to 
its wasteful expenditure, as well as to a careless 
destruction of wood and other combustibles pro- 
duced upon the earth’s surface. 3. The abundant 
supply is providential. Fuel is one of the necessa- 
ries of life. To four out of the five zones, it is indis- 
pensable to existence. And it is doubtful, indeed, 
whether, within the tropics, the race could long 
subsist if excluded the use of fire; to say nothing 
of its indispensableness in every clime and in every 
country to the arts, to social progress, to civiliza- 
tion itself. Vegetable fuel alone would scarcely 
have lasted till this time. But in the abundant 
supply of this combustible mineral, God has fully 
provided for this stern, universal want of our na- 
ture. Coal has been discovered in each of the four 
continents and in the islands. It is found in China, 
India, and Egypt. It abounds in Russia, in cen- 
tral Europe, and in Great Britain. It is known to 
exist in the extreme northern portions of our conti- 
nent, while in the United States it underlies the 
states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Michigan, and Illinois to the extent of 150,000 
square miles! And in the distribution of the arti- 
cle, as well as in the supply, is seen the hand of an 
intelligent and benignant superintendency; for the 
chief amount of the deposits lies in the temperate, 
or the severe northern latitudes, where it is most 
needed; while in the equatorial regions, where veg- 
etable combustibles are most abundant and less 
fuel is necessary, but little if any coal is reported. 





A wire full of truth, innocence, and love, is the 
prettiest flower a man can wear next to his heart. 
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ROSA MORTON; 
OR, SABBATH SCHOOL INFLUENCE, 
BY MRS. BITHIA B. LEAVITT. 
CHAPTER II. 

As was previously intimated, the friendship ex- 
isting between Rosa Morton and Ella Lindsley was 
formed while attending the same school; and al- 
though there were some points of character in 
which the two girls widely differed, there were also 
certain characteristics common to both. When a 
slight acquaintance was, therefore, made, it soon 
ripened into friendship, and this friendship erelong 
matured into an intimacy which resulted in the 
constant interchange of opinions and mutual com- 
munications of thought and feeling. Shortly be- 
fore the date of my story they had left school; but 
conscious that their minds were but just fitted to 
understand and appreciate their studies, they ener- 
getically and with great interest continued to delve 
together into the rich intellectual treasures amassed 
by the labor of other minds. The constant inter- 
course thus maintained was, however, gradually 
producing changes in the character of each un- 
known to themselves. While Ella apparently lost 
none of the pure principles which governed her 
actions, an almost undue seriousness yielded to a 
more sprightly and vivacious manner, and Rosa’s 
mind was gradually opening to the reception of 
those truths and precepts which, although she had 
heard them from the pulpit all her life, were scarcely 
mentioned in her own domestic circle, and, conse- 
quently, had made but little impression on her 
mind, much less upon her heart. 

One lovely afternoon, as the two friends were 
walking together, Ella proposed to visit one or two 
of her Sabbath school scholars. Rosa consented, 
laughingly inquiring if she should find them won- 
derful prodigies. 

“O, no,” replied Ella, “they are very much like 
other children. However, I shall not tell you any 
thing about them, but let you judge for yourself.” 
Just then she stopped to speak to a little girl about 
eight years old, kindly inquiring of the child how 
her mother was. 

“What little girl was that, Ella?” asked Rosa as 
her friend rejoined her. “I think I never saw a 
more engaging face; and she seemed so modest and 
well behaved while you were talking to her. I do 
not think she is the daughter of any acquaintance, 
for I am sure I should have remembered her sweet 
face.” 

“Ah! indeed; you admire her appearance, then. 
Well, she is no less than one of my own sweet lit- 
tle Sunday school scholars,” replied Ella in tri- 
umph. “Do you think she would soil your dress 
or contaminate your gloves?” inquired she mis- 
chievously. 

Rosa laughed—confessed she was mistaken in at 
least one of them, and the two girls, after proceed- 








ing a short distance, turned into an obscure street. 
Ella soon stopped at a small frame cottage, and, 
after knocking gently, they were admitted by an 
elderly woman, very homely but neatly dressed. A 
smile of pleasure lighted up her countenance as 
she beheld Miss Lindsley, and promptly inviting 
their entrance, they were ushered into a small but 
not uncomfortable apartment. Every thing bore 
the appearance of poverty, though an air of com- 
fort pervaded the room, seldom visible in the abodes 
of the poorer class. 

“How is little Annie, Mrs. Morris?” inquired 
Ella; “she was not at school last Sabbath, and as 
she had a cold the last time she was present, I have 
been fearful she was detained by sickness.” 

“O dear, Miss Lindsley, she is very poorly,” re- 
plied the mother. “She took cold two or three 
weeks ago, and she does not get over it; indeed, I 
fear she never will get up again, she seems so 
weakly like. If you will excuse me I will run 
back to her. I had no one to leave with her while 
I opened the door. She may want something; but 
perhaps you would like to see her. I know she 
would be delighted, poor thing, to see her kind 
teacher. She was out of her head like, last night, 
and all her talk was about Miss Lindsley. Will 
you walk in too, Miss?” inquired she, looking at 
Rosa. 

“Certainly; I should like to see your little sick 
girl,” was the reply, and the young ladies were 
taken into a much smaller room than the one in 
which they had been seated. This apartment also 
was poorly and scantily furnished, but bore the im- 
press of the same neat touch, so conspicuous in 
every thing around. However, the chief point of 
attraction was the delicate form of a little girl of 
ten years, tossing on a small couch placed in the 
middle of the room. The fever spot crimsoned her 
young cheek, and, as they entered, her little hands 
were clasped upon her breast as if to ease its ach- 
ing pain. 

“O my teacher! my dear Miss Lindsley!” ex- 
claimed the child, starting up, but, through weak- 
ness, sinking back upon her couch, as Ella ap- 
proached, “how kind, how very kind to come and 
see me when I am sick, and to pray forme! Did 
you not come to pray for me?” inquired she, in a 
tone of such touching simplicity as caused the tear 
to glisten in Rosa’s eye and Ella to throw her arms 
around the little sufferer and press her to her breast. 

“Yes, my Annie, I came to see you, and pray for 
you, too, if you like; but I did not expect to find 
you soill. Do you suffer much pain all the time?” 

“Not all the time,” replied Annie; “but when I 
am most sick I pray to Jesus, and it seems I always 
get better, or I feel better; and then when I get to 
feel better, my heart does love the Savior, O so 
much. Don’t you think he is very good to let me 
live at all?” 

“Yes, very good,” replied her teacher. “You 
know he says ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not.’ You remember how 
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Jesus took up into his arms the little child, no 
larger than yourself, probably, and blessed it; and 
you can go to him all the time in prayer—ask him 
to help you bear your pain and keep you from mur- 
muring. Do you feel, Annie, dear, that if you 
should become worse and knew that God was going 
to take you away, you would like to go?” 

Big tears began to fill the eyes of the little suf- 
ferer, the lip quivered with emotion, and Ella, fear- 
ing the excitement, tenderly kissed her cheek, and 
gently stroking her brow said, “Dear Annie, you 
are not afraid to die, are you?” 

“O no, dear Miss Lindsley,” answered the child, 
smiling through her tears, “I used to think it 
must be a dreadful thing to be covered up, with the 
cold ground heaped upon my breast; but ever since 
we had our lesson on that Psalm, in which it says, 
‘Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff shall comfort me,’ I have 
thought I should not be afraid todie. It was the 
last time that I was at Sabbath school, and you 
talked to us all then about dying, and told us if we 
were good and obeyed our heavenly Father, he 
would take as good care of us, if we were little 
children, as he would of a great man like King 
David. O dear Miss Lindsley, how kind it was in 
you to come and take me to the Sabbath school, and 
have mein yourclass! Perhaps otherwise I should 
never have heard of Christ dying to save little 
girls. Mother,” continued the sweet child, turning 
her beaming eye, into which it seemed as if her 
very soul had centered, ‘mother, won’t you please 
to thank Miss Lindsley, too; for I know I have 
been more obedient to you since I went to the Sab- 
bath school.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Miss Lindsley,” ex- 
claimed the mother as the tears ran profusely down 
her cheek. ‘ What Annie says is true enough; that 
she would never have heard of Christ, if it had not 
been for you; for what was I, her mother, who 
ought to have instructed her better? A poor 
heathen in a Christian land. May God bless you 
and every Sabbath school teacher in the whole 
earth!” 

“Well, Mrs. Morris,” said Ella, “I feel very 
grateful to God that you have been brought from 
darkness into the marvelous light of the Gospel of 
Christ; and that I have been an instrument, in the 
hands of God, of doing our little Annie here any 
good. God grant that you may both be eternally 
saved! But, Annie, you said you would like to 
have me pray—shall I do it now? I must go 
soon.” 

“OQ yes, do, if you please, Miss Lindsley, and 
will you sing, too, if you have time?” 

Ella complied with the little girl’s request. Se- 
lecting a suitable hymn, and then kneeling down 
by the bedside with Annie’s hand clasped within 
her own, she offered up a simple, heart-felt petition 
for her little scholar, in which she was fervently 
joined by the young girl and her mother. After 





saying to each a few words of encouragement, and 
promising to call soon again, Ella turned to Rosa, 
who had been a silent but by no means inattentive 
observer, and they were, in a few moments, pursu- 
ing their walk. 

Ella had observed the traces of tears on her 
friend’s cheek; but judging it better to let the scene, 
from which they had just passed, produce its own 
effect, made no remark on the character of the indi- 
viduals they had left, and suggesting they would 
not have time for a second visit, the two young 
ladies soon separated, each to repair to her home. 

As Rosa proceeded alone she drew her vail 

closely, while sad and bitter tears fell from her 
eyes. ‘No object—no aim in my life!” murmured 
she. “All my thoughts are devoted to this poor, 
unsatisfying world. Fleeting, too; yes, fleeting, 
fleeting! And what would I do if placed in the 
same situation as that little girl? She will cer- 
tainly die, and yet is not alarmed. O,I shudder 
now at the thought of dying; of standing upon the 
brink of the grave, and the cold hand of Death feel- 
ing around my heart-strings! I can not, can not 
think of it. Yes, too terrific; I’ll chase it from my 
mind. At any rate,” pursued she, “it is foolish for 
me to trouble myself just now about it. I must go 
to the party to-night and look my best. No, I am 
too young to think of such gloomy things. Too 
young! but,” and Rosa started at the thought, 
“there is little Annie, much younger than myself; 
however, I am in fine health; ah! but so has she 
been. O,I will not think of it—not just now at 
any rate!” Thus Rosa, urging one weak argument 
after another to stifle the convictions that haunted 
her, but feeling, at the same time, their insufficiency 
to afford relief to the mind, alas! like too many, 
resolved she would not yield to her solemn impres- 
sions, and quickening her pace soon found herself 
in her own elegant home. As she was passing to 
her room, Alice met her with the exclamation, 

“Why, Rosa dear, where have you been? you 
look fatigued and harassed. Pray do go and rest 
for awhile, or you will not be in good spirits for the 
party to-night. You know mamma wishes us to 
look particularly well, as the soirée is given ex- 
pressly for the Misses Morton.” 

“OQ, dear!” exclaimed Rosa, “I do not feel like 
going out this evening; but I suppose I must. I 
am really tired, and would rather stay at home.” 

“But where have you been, Rosa? you look quite 
flushed. If it were not for your uneasy expression 
that brilliant color would be just the thing; but, 
sister, is it not a new thing for you to prefer staying 
at home by yourself, when a large party is to be 
given, in which, too, you will have every chance of 
shining conspicuously—of being what your partic- 
ular aversion, Mr. Foptrap, is continually telling 
you, ‘the cynosure of all eyes;’ is that it? I forget 
exactly the rest of his pet sentence.” 

“O, Alice, in pity do not name him; I am in no 
mood for raillery. But,” continued Rosa, suddenly 
laughing, “as mamma insists I must look exceed- 
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ingly pretty this evening, I’ll away to my couch 
and seek for rest, and come forth as ‘bright and 
blushing as the rose,’ to quote another of odious 
Mr. Foptrap’s strikingly pithy remarks.” Again 
the light laugh broke from the lips, but not the 
heart, of Rosa Morton. As she bounded up the 
staircase, she murmured to herself, “Rest, rest! I 
wish I could rest.” A few hours passed; she again 
entered her room with cheek flushed with excite- 
ment; her eye sparkling at the remembrance of ad- 
miring looks and flattering tones; but as she laid 
her head upon her pillow, in the deep, awe-inspir- 
ing hours of midnight, the delicate form and 
chastened features of Annie Morris took their place 
beside her, and the unhappy girl tossed upon her 
bed in unrefreshing slumbers. A bed of down toa 
heart disturbed is no place of rest. It never has 
been and it never can be. 





A FANCY ABOUT THE WORLD. 


BY WILLIAM HORATIO BARNES, 

Waat is our wonderful world? 
A ship with her canvas unfurled 

On a shoreless and measureless sea, 
With a cargo of smiles and tears, 
And a shipment of hopes and fears, 
The growth of six thousand years, 

Drifting away to the lee. 


A storm is out on her path, 

Raining its merciless wrath 
Upon the ill-fated ship. 

The voyagers, seized with alarm 

At the fearful phantom-form 

Of the terrible spirit of storm, 
Leap overboard into the deep. 


The fearful-hearted ones say, 
As go from the ship away, 
«Our labor is all in vain. 
The ravenous ocean waves 
Are yawning to give us graves, 
And except in the deep sea-caves 
We'll never see land again. 


Our toiling for evermore 

Can not bring the hulk to shore, 
She is stranding even now.” 

Yet s irvivors toil away, 

And at no far-future day, 

Bright waves of calm shall play 
About your sea-worn prow. 


Speed on to the blessed isles 
That glitter beneath the smiles 
Of heaven’s radiant sky. 
There the angels shall entwine 
Your hearts with flowers divine, 
And utter those names of thine, 
As words of perpetual joy. 





ALONE. 
BY J. N. GARDINER. 


I’ve wandered through the city’s throng, 
Unnoticed by the thousands there; 
While living masses poured along, 
Some worn and gray, some young and fair. 
And loudly rung the din of life, 
As countless voices filled the air, 
And all were eager in the strife 
Of busy toil and pressing care. 


I’ve lingered by the festal board, 
Where youth and pleasure gayly meet; 
The laugh went round, the wine was poured, 
And music trilled to flying feet; 
But “mirth upon my lips was dumb,” 
I seemed unknowing and unknown; 
And as my thoughts within would come, 
My spirit sighed, alone! alone! 


There is no loneliness so drear, 
No sadness has so deep a shade, 
As that I feel when crowds are near, 
And all life’s toys around me laid. 
There may be gladness all the while, 
There may be feelings deep and strong; 
But not for me that glowing smile, 
O, not for me that gushing song! 


Bright eyes may gleam and pulses thrill, 
And yet I’m sad and all alone; 
The looks I meet are ever chill— 
They turn away—I am not known. 
Then let me leave this noise and show, 
And give me still my tranquil home, 
Where laughing rills in beauty flow, 
And jarring strife can never come. 


O, let me seek some quiet vale, 

O’erlaid with moss and decked with green; 
Where music fills the gentle gale, 

And flowers adorn each tranquil scene. 
There is a joy but few can feel, 

*Mid forest trees in summer-time; 
A grandeur in each solemn peal, 

A magic in each merry chime. 


I loved sweet Nature’s thousand forms— 
Her oceans’ roar—her mountains high; 
There’s wild delight in raging storms, 
And glory in the arching sky. 
The unhewn rocks have shells untold, 
To turn the wanderer’s woe to calm; 
And in the waters, clear and cold, 
My heated brow would seek its balm. 


I love to roam the dewy hills, 
When stars are stealing from on high, 
And mist is on the waking rills, 
And sunlight gilds the eastern sky. 
A voice is in the woodlands then, 
Of wildest glee and thrilling tone, 
And makes me feel I’m not alone. 
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BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER, 


Ir is an old subject—dress. But being always 
an interesting subject, it requires no apology for 
the frequency of its appearance before the public 
eye. It is, in fact, one of those old themes that are 
always new. 

There are many who are professedly above con- 
sidering a theme so trivial; there are others who 
assert that all time spent in discussing the varieties 
of attire, or in adapting the different modes to pro- 
mote beauty as well as utility, is worse than wasted, 
There are others more stern and righteous still, who 
hold as the most indisputable article of their 
creed, that the unpardonable sin consists in endeav- 
oring to improve, by a tasteful costume, the human 
form, the last, best work of the Creator. 

Now, long before Paris or its fashions were heard 
of, Father Adam and Mother Eve were busily en- 
gaged one day in making up for themselves a suit 
of apparel. Ever since that time it has seemed in- 
cumbent upon their sons and daughters to wear 
clothes of some sort, and a considerable part of 
their business has been to make up new garments 
as fast as the old wore out. It couldn’t, in reason, 
have been expected that all the tailors, mantua- 
makers, and milliners that have existed should 
have kept to the first fashion; and the most stren- 
uous opposer of change would decidedly object to 
appear, at the present time, in an apron of fig- 
leaves. Innovations have necessarily crept in; dif- 
ferent climates have demanded different materials 
of dress, and good or bad taste has suggested the 
different modes of fitting and making up. 

A new fashion is generally decried as ridiculous; 
but in a few days it becomes popular. This is 
especially true in America, where, regardless of 
complexion, figure, or age, all dress in uniform. 
Habit does every thing, and custom soon reconciles 
us to the most ludicrous appearances. Ladies often 
appear at Church, or in other public places, in a 
trim calculated to raise a roar of laughter in the 
most morose company ever assembled. A stranger 
to fashion would suppose that they had taken par- 
ticular pains to caricature themselves. They stand 
gravely, oftentimes proudly, in a public assembly 
with their ears mutilated in Indian style, and heavy 
pieces of metal barbarously suspended from the un- 
sightly openings. The same heavy material is 
around the delicate throat, is clasped tight upon 
the round, fair arms, and is allowed to deform the 
exquisite symmetry of the tapering fingers. Could 
any deity but Fashion enforce so heathenish a 
custom ? 

I am out of patience with those who pretend to 
despise or to be indifferent to fashion. Why, there 
is not so potent a monarch upon any earthly throne; 
none to whose scepter such universal obedience is 
offered. Her subjects do not bring a mere formal 
profession of devotion; the whole heart is engaged 





in it, and time, the most valuable gift of Provi- 
dence, is cheerfully given to her service. 

Let us look back a little; not to any great dis- 
tance, but to the fashions that prevailed seventeen 
or eighteen years ago. The juvenile studies and 
pastimes of those days are all over; they have 
scarcely left a trace behind. The associates of that 
period seldom appear before the eye of memory 
but—I remember the fashions. A lady arrayed in 
them would be a monstrosity now. How shall I 
describe the immense bonnet, or immenser calash, 
or the space required to enable the wearer to take 
a sidelong observation! The ribbon lines by which 
the calash was turned right or left, as the case re- 
quired, seemed to my unpracticed eye like the reins 
by which horses were guided, and in my innocent 
greenness I supposed that they were only worn by 
those who were too poor to have horses, and were 
used to obtain an insight into the science of land 
navigation. 

The very round-toed slippers then worn were 
laced with narrow ribbon, symmetrically crossed 
upon the insteps, and not in the least hidden by 
long trailing robes “that swept the ground.” 

Very short waists were in vogue, a tight belt of 
some radiant color being clasped just beneath the 
arms, and the short skirt was not in the mode 
unless it was distended to its utmost capacity by a 
petticoat that had been starched till it could stand 
alone. The sleeves contained as much cloth as the 
skirt, and were inflated in like manner. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, the time 
when I was inducted into this costume. I was not 
old enough to assume it; but having unconsciously 
grown too tall to be dressed as a child, there was 
no alternative. O how cruelly my arms were 
scratched by those stiff undersleeves! I was in- 
structed to observe and copy the manners of certain 
pattern young ladies; and I recollect that I smiled 
in the midst of the torture, because they did so. 

It was a goodly sight, suggestive of the most 
cheerful reflections, to behold a regiment of young 
ladies march up to the church door of a Sunday 
morning, and successively wheel about so as to enter 
sideways, that they might not crush the huge 
sleeves, that, like variegated barrels, were sus- 
pended from each shoulder. But when the fash- 
ionable tittering gait of the day was superadded, 
the effect was truly overwhelming. 

I don’t know what would have become of the 
young gentlemen, if Fashion had not considerately 
arrayed them in coats and pantaloons as tight as 
their skin. There seemed to be very little room for 
the male creation. With a lady on each arm they 
were nearly extinguished, the swallow-tail extremi- 
ties of the coat being all that was visible of them. 
A poor beau, gallantly taking his sweetheart to 
ride, was in a pitiable condition; the least jerk of 
the vehicle bringing him into collision with her ex- 
panded attire, or knocking all awry the amazing 
bonnet that always seemed to be in advance of the 
vehicle. 
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FEMALE BEAUTY IN OLD ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 





It does seem now that Fashion has got through 
with such capricious vagaries. The present modes 
are so elegant, so superior to aught that has gone 
before. An extra touch appears to have been put 
upon the world in general, upon this winter’s cos- 
tume in particular. Who ever saw such little deli- 
cate tidbits of bonnets, keeping so warm and cozy 
the bob of hair on the back of one’s head? Who 
would have thought, years ago, of braving the rigor 
of the wintery air with no protection to the head, 
save an almost transparent woolen “tidy?” The 
custom of brushing back the hair from the forehead 
till one resembles a wild, staring owl, is a matter 
of taste; the practice of wearing paper-soled shoes 
on the feet and warm, rich furs around the hands 
and neck, J shan’t quarrel with; and if young 
ladies choose to lace themselves into anatomies, no 
one should object, because Fashion demands these 
sacrifices, and all her faithful subjects must submit. 
And while so many, in obedience to her whims, go 
down to fill early graves, it is a source of unfailing 
consolation to survivors, that there are always 
enough left of the same sort. 





FEMALE BEAUTY IN OLD ENGLAND AND NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Ir is generally allowed that there is more of what 
is called chiseled beauty in America than in Eu- 
rope—that the features of the women are finer, and 
the head more classical. But here ends the triumph 
of our sisters of the west; their busts are far infe- 
rior to those we admire at home, and a certain at- 
tenuation in the whole figure gives the idea of fra- 
gility and decay. 

And this idea is correct. What they want is 
soundness of constitution; and in consequence of 
the want, their finely cut faces, taken generally, are 
pale instead of fair, and sallow when they should 
be rosy. In this country, a woman is in the prime 
of her attractions at thirty-five, and she frequently 
remains almost stationary till fifty, or else declines 
gradually and gracefully, like a beautiful day melt- 
ing into a lovely evening. In America, twenty-five 
is the farewell line of beauty in woman, beyond 
which comes decay; at thirty-five, she looks weary 
and worn, her flat chest symbolizing the collapsed 
heart within; and at forty, you see in her thin and 
haggard features all the marks of premature age. 

It is customary to regard this as the effect of cli- 
mate; but some think it folly to go to an ultimate 
cause, when the whole system of artificial life in 
America offers direct defiance, as they assert, to the 
known hygienic laws. This view is supported 
with great intrepidity by a woman’s journal in 
Providence, called the Una—not a lady’s magazine, 
fair reader, but a regular broad-sheet, written by 
and for women, whose leading articles are on wo- 
men’s rights, and whose advertisements are from 
women-doctors, women-professors, women-lectur- 
ers, Women every thing. Una admits the fleeting 





character of her countrywomen’s charms, and con- 
trasts more especially Old England with New Eng- 
land, yielding frankly the pas in beauty to the 
former. She hints, we must own, at some very 
problematical causes of the early loss of female 


“charms in America—such as, “the bounding of 


life’s horizon by the petty cares that wait on meat, 
drink, and raiment; the absence of genial and im- 
proving intercourse, and of earnest interest in the 
hopes and fortunes of the race; and the little rival- 
ries and little aspirations on which, for lack of bet- 
ter objects, so many a soul is fain to waste its ener- 
gies.” All this is very well for the philosophic 
Una, who pays her taxes under protest, since she 
had no voice in laying them on; but the implied 
notion, that our pretty countrywomen have no petty 
cares connected with their food, no little rivalries 
and little aspirations, but plenty of earnest interest 
in the destinies of the race, is very complimentary. 
After flourishing a little, however, about these 
grievances, which, we fear, are not wholly unknown 
to our English beauties, she proceeds to the main 
point. “What,” she asks, “is the diet of New 
England generally? Hot biscuits, fat pork, and 
tea! these are the staples. They are varied with 
preserves, made pound for pound, and endless va- 
rieties of cake, and the inevitable pie. Pastry, 
which most children in England are not allowed to 
touch till they get their long frocks or tailed coats 
on, is here the every-day food of young and old. 
Salt pork is cheap—that is, greasy fulsomeness 
makes it pall sooner on the appetite than any other 
meat, and so it forms the piéce de resistance at al- 
most all tables, except those who live within hail 
of a butcher, and whose owners are well to do in 
the world. Teais the grand panacea for all fatigue, 
low spirits, dampness, coldness, pains in the head 
and in the back, and, in short, for nearly all the 
ills that flesh is heir to; the quantity taken by 
middle-aged and elderly women almost surpasses 
belief. Certainly, to put the average at six or eight 
cups a day would be setting it low enough.” 

What mere human beauty could stand these hor- 
rors? Fancy Miss Angelina, dressed for her first 
party, and sitting down, before she goes forth con- 
quering and to conquer, to keep up the stamina 
with just a little snack of fat pork, gooseberry jam, 
and pumpkin pie! Is it any wonder that this 
young lady should wither at twenty-five? Yet fat 
pork has its advocates. Cobbett was delighted with 
the fondness of the Americans for ‘‘extreme unc- 
tion,” and on his return to this country, did every 
thing in his power to force the greasy dish upon 
the English palate, affirming that a dislike to fat 
pork was a decided symptom of insanity. We may 
allude, likewise, to the important part played by 
hogs’ lard in the composition of cosmetics. The 
thousand and one kinds of paste and pomatum for 
the skin and hair are all of this substance, only 
differing a little in the color and perfume; and in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, hogs’ lard is bears’ 
grease. Why should a substance improve beauty 
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when absorbed by the skin, and destroy it when 
taken into the stomach? This is a question we 
leave to be settled between Una and the chemists. 

Another cause of the unhappy condition of fe- 
male beauty in America is stated, by the outspoken 
Una, to be—the dirtiness of the fair sex. THfis is” 
dreadful. Not one woman in ten, she asserts, per- 
mits cold water to touch her whole person every 
day, and not one in five performs the same ablution 
once a week; “while if the truth could at once be 
flashed forth from its hiding-place, it would show 
still longer intervals, from the bare thought of 
which imagination shrinks.” We do not know 
what is the case, in this respect, as regards the 
majority of our own country-women; and, to say 
the truth, we are afraid to ask. 

The wrath of Una falls next upon the sleeping 
accommodation. ‘Three-quarters of New Eng- | 
land,” she tells us, “sleep in slightly enlarged 
coffins;” and, in our opinion, a capital plan it is, 
for, if the fourth quarter were stowed with the | 
rest, the public might as well be in their graves | 
at once. These coffins are called bed-rooms, for | 
no other reason than that they are large enough | 
to hold a bed, a light-stand, and a wash-stand; | 
and “they are often rendered redolent of sweet- 
ness by thickets of coats, pantaloons, dresses, and 
petticoats hung on the walls.” This is so faithful 
a sketch of the bed-rooms of the middle-class Lon- 
doners, that one might fancy Una to be speaking, | 
by mistake, on the wrong side of the question, till | 
we hear that the dens described are “purified by 
the perfumes of the adjoining kitchen, and the 
dead, dry heat of its red-hot stove. Here ‘pa, ma, 
and the baby,’ with now and then a brace of small 
fry in a ‘trundle-bed,’ seethe and swelter through | 
the winter nights, and fit themselves admirably for | 
facing the nor’-wester in the morning. Here, when | 
one of the family is sick, he is pretty sure to die; | 
because a fever almost inevitably takes the typhoid 
form from the fetid atmosphere around, and the 
struggling currents of health are sent stagnating 
back to the heart and lungs.” 

Up to this point Una makes out no case specially 
against her country-women; and if the argument | 
ended here, we should have to bring in Nature 
guilty of what is laid to the charge of the Ameri- | 
can women. But now, at the very fag-end of the 
discourse, comes the whole gist of the matter, and 
we see why it is that English women are superior | 
in freshness of looks, and in their duration of | 
beauty, not only to their transatlantic sisters, but | 
to the women of most of the countries of Europe. | 
“ All day long in winter,” says Una, “the stove- 
heat burns into the brain, and withers the cheeks, | 
and palsies the muscles, and enfeebles the step; 
and though summer comes with its outer air and | 
its fruits and flowers, the loads it is asked to re- 
move are too much for it, and the years circle 
round, the weary, aimless, soul-econsuming years; 
and the bad diet, and the uncleanly habits, and | 


the foul air, and the hot stove have done their | 


Vor. XIV.—17 














| 


miserable work. Beauty is gone, health is van- 
ished, hope has set, and the young mother, who 
should be just beginning to shed beauty and 
goodness, and light around her, has shrunken 
mournfully into the forlorn, and wrinkled, and 
uflovely old woman. When will our country- 
women awake and ponder the things that concern 
their peace?” 

The stove, in fact, including the foot-stove or 
chaufferette, is the great enemy to beauty through- 
out the world. Wherever this is used, there is no 
such thing seen in the women as middle age; all 
are either young and pretty—if nature has be- 
stowed charms—or old and ugly. The blooming 
middle age of the English women is the grand 
distinctive feature of our island; and it is owing 
neither to the absence of fat pork in their diet, 
nor to the presence, in their feelings, of earnest 
interest in the destinies of mankind, but simply 
to their inhaling a pretty considerable quantity 
of fresh air, both in summer and winter. Not 
that they imbibe enough: far from it. Their sleep- 
ing arrangements and their ablutions are both very 
imperfect, we know; but it may be a question, 
whether their negligence in these respects, though 
hurtful to themselves, is not advantageous to us of 
the ruder sex. Things are bad enough with us as 
they are; but if English women “awoke and pon- 
dered the things that concerned their peace”— 
what would become of the peace of the men?— 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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How often do we see a really good face made 
quite ugly by a total inattention to lines! Some- 
times the hair is pushed into the cheeks, and 
squared at the forehead, so as to give a most extra- 
ordinary pinched shape to the face. Let the oval, 
where it exists, be always preserved; where it does 
not, let the hair be so humored that tKe deficiency 
shall not be perceived. Nothing is more common 
than to see a face which is somewhat too large be- 
low, made to look grossly large and coarse by con- 
tracting the hair on the forehead and cheeks, and 
there bringing it to an abrupt check; whereas, such 
a face should enlarge the forehead and the cheek, 
and let the hair fall partly over, so as to shade and 
soften off the lower exuberance. Some press the 
hair down close to the face, which is to lose the 
very characteristic of hair—ease and freedom. Let 
her locks, said Anacreon, lie as they like. The 


| Greek gives them life and a will. Some ladies 


wear the hair like blinkers; you always suspect 
they will shy if you approach them. A lady’s 
head-dress, whether in a portrait or for her daily 
wear, should, as in old portraits by Rembrandt 
and Titian, go off into shade, not to be seen too 


| clearly, and heard all around; should not, in fact, 


be isolated, as if out of sympathy with all sur- 
rounding nature. 
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A CHAPTER ON EPITAPHS. 


BY REV. J. T BARR, SCOTLAND. 
** How blest the man, who, sick of gaudy scenes, 
Ts ‘ed by choice to take his favorite walk 
Amidst death’s gloomy, silent, cypress shades— 
To read his monuments, to weigh his dust, 
Visit the vaults, and dwell among the tombs!” 
Youne. 

Tnoven naturally of a cheerful disposition, and 
practically opposed to the theory of certain pro- 
fessors—that it is a sin to smile—yet I believe I 
have ever been of a contemplative turn of mind. 
Even in my boyish days, when my little com- 
panions would seek, in the interval of school- 
hours, amusement in trap and ball, and other juve- 
nile sports, I have often rambled into the woods, 
or bent my solitary steps to the “fertile fields and 
flowery vales,” which skirted my native town, to 
contemplate, with impassioned feelings, the beau- 
teous works of nature. On those occasions I be- 
lieve I experienced more real pleasure, more heart- 
felt satisfaction, than would have fallen to my lot 
from a participation in the noisy sports of my 
laughing school-fellows. Those days of youth and 
sunshine still float like shadows back on the stream 
of memory; and the retrospect of the scenes which 
were dear to me in my childhood is still refreshing 
to my mental vision. 

One of my most favorite haunts, however, was a 
village church-yard; and, indeed, my inclination 
for a walk through one of these quiet resting- 
places of the dead is as strong as ever. But the 
season of the year in which I love most to med- 
itate in a church-yard is autumn, when the seared 
leaves are constantly falling from the “rugged 
elms,” strewing the rustic path which leads to 
the sacred edifice. At such a season the faded 


foliage seems to combine with the moldering tab- | 


let on the wall, and the old gray stone, partly cov- 
ered with moss, and just peering over the long 
grass, to remind the youthful wanderer that he, 
too, will fade, even as a leaf; and that his inanimate 
body, like the crumbling stone, will molder in the 
silent dust. But while rambling in one of these 
receptacles of the dead, my chief delight has been 
to read the epitaphs and other sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, whether ancient or modern, with which every 
church-yard more or less abounds. 
these I have received much instruction, and have 
often been powerfully impressed with the lessons 
of mortality they have conveyed. Indeed, a single 
text of Scripture, which we have read, perhaps, a 
hundred times in the sacred volume without the 
least emotion, has frequently awakened the most 


solemn reflections when read on some tombstone, | 


amidst the silence and solitude of a country church- 
yard. 


The origin of epitaphs is of very remote an- | 


tiquity; and history informs us that the monu- 
ments on which they were inscribed were held 


From some of | 


so sacred by the ancients, that they punished with 
the utmost severity those who dared to violate or 
deface them. The Lacedemonians allowed epi- 
taphs to those only who had died in battle. The 
Romans inscribed their epitaphs to the manes, diis 
manibus; and frequently introduced the dead by 
way of prosopopeeia, speaking to the living. 

The perusal of epitaphs is not to be considered 
as a light and frivolous amusement, but as an in- 
troduction to a pleasing knowledge, and an incen- 
tive to moral improvement. It is a sketch which 
marks the great outlines of character, and excites 
curiosity to view the portraits as painted in the 
pages of history. Monumental inscriptions remind 
us that time is on the wing; that every rank and 
age must fall a prey to his depredations; that the 
moments of life are too precious to be squandered 
away on trifles; and that religion is the only sup- 
port against the horrors of death, and the only 
guide to the joys of eternity. 

In some church-yard the inscriptions on the 
tombstones consist chiefly of doggerel rhymes, 
“spelt by th’ unletter’d muse.” The one com- 
mencing, “ Afflictions sore long time I bore,” etc., 
and which may be seen in almost every burial- 
ground, has, indeed, for a “long time” been a 
“bore.” And the hackneyed stanza, commencing, 
“Weep not for me, my parents [children] dear,” 
etc., has already had its wish accomplished; for 
its perusal can scarcely produce the “passing trib- 
ute of asigh.” With this class of epitaphs I have 
nothing to do. They are not worth the labor of 
| transcribing; neither are they worthy of the read- 
| er’s attention. There are others, however, which, 
| from the talent displayed in their composition, 
| may interest the most fastidious, and, from the 
| solemn lessons which they teach, are worthy of 
| universal attention. In some the dead are repre- 
| sented as speaking to the living; others represent 
| the living lamenting the dead. Some are histor- 
ical, and in some instances interesting, because of 
the reminiscences they awaken of by-gone days; 
and others are of a miscellaneous character—witty, 
amusing, or instructive. 

Under each of these heads, and according to this 
| arrangement, I will introduce to the reader a few 
| of the more striking monumental inscriptions which 
| have come under my notice, accompanied by some 
| brief remarks which they naturally call forth. 

I. THOSE WHICH REPRESENT THE DEAD SPEAKING TO 
THE LIVING. 

The following epitaph is copied from a tomb- 
| stone in Bunhill-fields burial-ground, to the mem- 
| ory of the Rev. Nathaniel Vincent, A. M.: 





*‘ Though dead I lie, I speak to you that live: 
Your heart, your all, be sure to God you give; 
At death the day of grace will fully end; 

In grief for bad, in good works your time spend. 

| Immortal souls to benefit and save, 

I have thus made a pulpit of my grave.” 

| This excellent man was admitted to Christ’s 
Church, Oxford, when only eleven years of age, 






































and obtained his degree of A. B. before he attained 
his sixteenth year. In 1662 he was ejected for not 
subscribing to the infamous Act of Uniformity. 
Convinced of his divine call to the office of the 
Christian ministry, he preached in a house which 
had been rented for him in Southwark, but amidst 
much opposition. On one occasion the soldiers 
who had been commissioned to apprehend him 
planted four muskets round his pulpit, with a view 
of intimidating him; but finding that he was not 
so easily frightened, they pulled him out by the 
hair of his head. He was afterward imprisoned, 
and treated with barbarous cruelty, though at the 
time of his imprisonment, which lasted many 
months, he had a sick wife and six small chil- 
dren. After the Revolution he exercised his min- 
istry in peace. His death appears to have been 
very sudden. He was taken ill in the morning, 
and before noon his happy spirit took its flight to 
heaven. Just before his departure, he said to his 
amiable partner, who sat weeping by his bedside, 
“Why weep you for me? I am going to the eter- 
nal inheritance.” 

From a tombstone in Ramsgate church-yard, Kent: 





«Passenger, pause! Permit a very stone to tell thee, that 
the bloom of youth, fair prospecis, and parental fondness, can 
not reverse the sentence, To dust thou shalt return.” 


The sentiment contained in this brief inscrip- 
tion is very affecting; namely, the insufficiency of 
all external advantages to secure us from the stroke 
of death. For we are assured that the sentence 
originally pronounced on our first parents is uni- 
versal in its application to the children of Adam. 
It conveys a seasonable admonition, especially to 
the young: 1. The “bloom of youth” is no se- 
curity. How often has the pale monarch laid his 
cold, icy hand on the blooming cheek of beauty, 
and whispered to the youthful victim, “Return to 
thy dust, O child of immortality!” 2. The “fairest 
prospects”—the most encouraging expectations of 
succeeding in the world—can not reverse the sen- 
tence. For however bright and cloudless may be 
the horizon of our earthly hopes, the clouds of 
disappointment may speedily gather, and vail our 
joy in everlasting darkness. 3. “Parental fond- 
ness” can not reverse it. If it could, the lovely, 
the beautifri Maria would have still gladdened the 
eyes and the hearts of her beloved parents. But 
while they gazed upon her with almost adoring 
fondness, ‘‘the spoiler came,” and, to use the pa- 
thetic language of Young, 


««She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.” 


Inscription on a bishop’s monument, in the Isle 
of Man: 


“In this house which I have borrowed of my brethren, the 
worms, do I lie—Samuel, by Divine permission, late Bishop of 
this Island—in hopes of the resurrection to eternal life. Reader, 
stop. View the Lord Bishop’s palace, and smile!” 


This sentiment is in perfect accordance with that 
of Job: “I have said to corruption, Thou art my 
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father; to the worm, Thou art my mother, and my 
sister.” (Job xvii, 14.) Whatever distinctions 
there may be among men while living, they shall 
be forgotten in the grave. How humiliating is this 
thought to the rich and the noble! The prince 
and the peasant, the lordling and the beggar, the 
tyrant and the slave—here all are brought to a 
common level. “They shall lie down alike in the 
dust, and the worms shall cover them.” 
On a stone in St. Peter’s church-yard, Kent: 
“Think, passenger, as you pass by, 

As you are now, so once was I; 

As Tam, you must shortly be, 

Therefore, prepare to follow me.” 


The late Rev. William Huntington, while walk- 
ing in the church-yard, met with the above in- 
scription, and wrote the following impromptu un- 
derneath: 

** To follow you—is that your cry? 
Why don’t you give some reason why? 
To follow you I’m not content, 
Till I’m informed which way you went.” 


II. THosk WHICH REPRESENT THE LIVING LAMENTING 
THE DEAD. 
In the church-yard of Margate, in Kent, is the 
following epitaph: 
“ He died in faith—what more can words express, 
To soothe the mind, and make our sorrows less? 
Removed from us, he treads a brighter sphere, 
And shares the glories he most wish'd for here. 
That Lord he lov’d and serv’d is now his joy, 
And songs of praises his divine employ.” 


Beautiful lines! a more Scriptural epitaph never 
appeared on stone. The vanity of this mortal life, 
the undying glories of the heavenly world, and 
the divine consolations of hope, invest these lines 
with a never-failing interest. Happy, could we 
say with confidence respecting all who have left 
the vale of tears, ‘These all died in faith.” 

In a church-yard in Berkshire: 


* Here, early freed from sublunary care, 
Rest the dear relics of a beauteous maid, 
Whose yielding softness proved her fatal snare, 
By love subdued—by faithless man betray’d. 
Should the false youth observe this humble stone, 
He for whom daily Harriet vainly sigh’d, 
Let him reflect, it was for him alone 
She wish’d to live—for him alone she died.” 


This inscription records the early fate of an un- 
happy victim of man’s duplicity. Confiding in 
his oft-repeated vows of unshaken attachment, and 
trusting too credulously to his solemn assevera- 
tions that he would never leave her nor forsake 
her, she was seduced from the path of virtue, and 
then abandoned by her infamous betrayer to hope- 
less grief and an untimely grave! Such heartless 
wretches, instead of being tolerated in civilized 
society, should be banished to some “vast wilder- 
ness, some boundless contiguity of shade,” where, 
in darkness and in solitude, they might weep over 
the wrongs which they have inflicted on their un- 
suspecting victims. 
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In a church-yard in Yorkshire: 

*¢ Enough, cold stone, suffice her long-lov’d name! 
Words are too weak to pay her virtues’ claim; 
Temples, and tombs, and towns shall waste away, 
And power’s vain pomp in moldering dust decay, 
Bat ere mankind a wife more perfect see, 
Eternity, O Time! shall bury thee.” 

I have no doubt the individual who wrote this 
flattering encomium had lost an excellent wife. 
But, in commending her virtues, has he not gone 
almost too far? The sentiment implies the utter 
impossibility of any “gude wife” attaining an 
equal degree of excellency, both now, henceforth, 
and forever! A fine compliment on the married 
ladies, both of the present and of future gen- 
erations! 

In St. Philip’s church-yard, Birmingham: 

*©O cruel death! how couldst thou be so unkind 
As to take her before, and to leave me behind? 
Thou shouldst have taken both of us, if either, 
Which would have been a comfort to the survivor.” 


I suspect the author of these lines was either a 
red-hot Irishman, or that he had suffered his grief 
for his deceased partner to becloud his ideas. The 
sentiment is good, had it been intelligibly ex- 
pressed. A short time since I endeavored to con- 
vey its meaning as follows: 

‘«Insatiate Death! when, in thy fatal grasp, 
My beauteous Emma breathed her final gasp, 
Why did thy erring dart the husband spare, 
And fill my breast with unavailing care? 
Thou shouldst have taken both—together then 
Our kindred souls had reach’d the heavenly plain.” 

The following, in Chatham church-yard, is of a 
different character, inasmuch as the writer, who 
had survived two wives, says nothing of the ex- 
cellences of either of them, and is also silent on 
the subject of his own grief for their early removal. 
When his first wife died, he had a stone placed 
over her grave, on which appeared the following 
passage: 

«The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 

A few years subsequently, his second wife was 
also taken from him; and after recording her name, 
age, etc., this passage was added: 

«TI called upon the Lord, and he heard me, and delivered me 
out of all my troubles.” 

IIT. Trosz which ARE CHIEFLY HISTORICAL. 

While passing through the church-yard of Thame, 
in Oxfordshire, a few years since, I met with the 
following inscription. Surely, the person who 
wrote it, though professedly a devoted friend of 
the Protestant Church of England, must have been 
as bigoted as any Papist. The Church of Rome 
excludes from salvation all who are not of her 
communion—and this bigoted Protestant appears 
to think that all who dissent from “‘ Mother Church” 
are heretics. Here is the inscription: 

“Here lieth the body of John Kent. Of peace, probity, so- 


briety, and industry, an example worthy of imitation. Having 
acquired a suitable competency, he retired from business, allow- 





ing himself those necessaries too sparingly which he boun- 
teously bestowed on his friends and relatives. Seduced by 
false glosses and wrong notions, he for some time joined a 
Dissenting congregation; till, awakened and convinced of his 
error, he returned to the Church, of whose most excellent de- 
votions, doctrines, and sacraments he was a constant and zeal- 
ous attendant. He died December 21, 1737. Aged 63.” 


In Sutton-Coldfield church-yard we find the fol- 
lowing inscription: 
** As a warning to female virtue, 


And a humble monument to female chastity, 
This stone marks the grave of 


MARY ASHFORD, 


Who, in the 20th year of her age, having incautiously 
Repaired to a scene of amusement, without proper protection, 
Was shamefully violated and murdered, 

On the 27th of May, 1817. 


Lovely and chaste as is the primrose pale, 

Rifled of sweetness by the passing gale— 

Mary, the wretch who thee remorseless slew, 
Avenging wrath which sleeps not will pursue! 

What though the deed of blood be vail’d in night, 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 

Fair blighted flower! the Muse that mourns thy doom, 
Rears o’er thy murder’A form this warning tomb.” 


These beautiful and deeply pathetic lines were 
written by the late Dr. Booker, of Dudley. The 
stone on which they are engraven was erected at 
his sole expense, not only as a record of the mel- 
ancholy event, but chiefly as a warning to young 
females against frequenting places of public amuse- 
ment. Mary was a farmer’s daughter—beautiful in 
person, and possessing, for one in her situation, an 
accomplished mind. But she was naturally fond 
of gayety and gay society. This eventually proved 
her ruin. On the 27th of May, 1817, she went to 
a ball, held at an inn, near her native village. Be- 
ing “without- proper protection,” as the memorial 
states, she committed herself, at the close of the 
dance, to the care of a young man of the name of 
Thornton, who promised to conduct herhome. The 
next morning the corpse of poor Mary, bearing 
marks of brutal violence, was discovered in a field, 
about a mile from the scene of the previous even- 
ing’s amusement. As Thornton was the last person 
seen in her company, he was, of course, arrested, 
and committed to prison. On his trial nothing 
more than circumstantial evidence was brought 
against him, and accordingly the jury acquitted 
him. The memorial on her tomb, however, it is 
devoutly hoped, will prove a salutary warning to 
young and inexperienced females. 

In St. John’s Wood Chapel, Marylebone, is the 
following inscription to the memory of the cele- 
brated Joanna Southcott: 

* Whilst vain sages think they know 
Truths which thou alone canst show, 
Time alone sha!l show what hour 
Thou’lt appear in greater power.” 

Thongh about forty years have rolled away since 
this despicable impestor, this pretended “ Mother of 
the promised Shiloh,” has been committed to the 
dust, there are at the present day hundreds in va- 
rious parts of England, who profess to be her 























followers, and who are now looking for her “sec- 
ond coming” in the flesh! 

The following affecting record appears on the 
Church wall, Wantage, Berks: 


«Between this wall and the pathway were interred, from 
September 29 to October 13, 1832, the bodies of sixteen per- 
sons, who, with three others of this town, had died of Asiatic 
cholera, the ravages of which disease were mercifully termin- 
ated by Him who alone could say to the angel of the pesti- 
lence, ‘It is enough! Stay now thine hand!’” 


While I was on the spot, taking a copy of this 
inscription, a resident of the town informed me 
that the death of one of the sixteen victims was 
awfully sudden, and attended with circumstances 
painfully distressing. He was a man who had 
been long addicted to intemperate habits. Dur- 
ing the alarm which prevailed in the town in 
consequence of the spread of this fearful disease, 
he boasted in a certain company that he had no 
fear of cholera; for by getting drunk he should be 
proof against it. Strange to say, on the same 
evening he was violently attacked, and within the 
space of twenty-four hours the wretched man was 
a corpse! 

IV. THOSE OF A MISCELLANEOUS CHARACTER. 

There is wit in the following epitaph, which is 
in Stepney church-yard—to the memory of Mrs. 
Angel: 

*¢ To say an angel here interr’d doth lie, 
May be thought strange, for angels never die. 
Indeed, some fell from heaven to hell, 
Are lost, and rise no more. 
This only fell from death to earth, 
Not lost, but gone before.” 


In Bunhill-Fields: 


«Sleep on, sweet babe! and wait th’ Almighty’s will, 
Then rise to heaven, and be an angel still.” 

This epitaph is on the tombstone of an infant. 
Perhaps there is no impropriety in the sentiment 
it contains, considering the estimation in which 
such infants were held by our gracious Redeemer: 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

In the church-yard of Coggeshall, Essex, is a 
stone to the memory of Thomas Hanse, with the 
following line: 

** Lord, thy grace is free—why not for me?” 


This man dying greatly in debt, and being a bank- 
rupt, some of his creditors, being utterly ruined by 
him, got the following added to it: 
** And the Lord answered and said, 
Because thy debts a’nt paid!” 

In the church of Boscastle, Cornwall, is the fol- 
lowing epitaph of Rev. W. Cotton and his wife, 
who died within a short time of each other: 

“ Forty-nine years they liv’d man and wife, 
And what’s more rare, thus many without strife; 
The first departing, he a few weeks tried 
To live without her—could not—and so died.” 

In the church of Oxhill, in Warwickshire, the 
following epigrammatic epitaph is inscribed on a 
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flat stone, composed on the death of Daniel Black- 
ford, Esq., who died in 1681, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age: 
*¢ When I was young, I ventured life and blood 
Both for my king and for my country’s good; 


In elder years my care was chief to be 
Soldier to Him who shed his blood for me.” 





“GOING HOME;” 
OR, THREE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ELLA ANDREWS. 
BY MRS, HARRIET N,. BABB. 

Twat nice task of “folding dresses so as not 
to crush” had been completed, and they, with all 
the jewels, ribbons, muslins, and blonde, which 
make up so large a portion of a young lady’s ward- 
robe, were safely stowed away in the trunks, and 
Ella Andrews, in a most becoming traveling dress, 
took an affectionate leave of each member of her 
uncle’s family, and entered the stage-coach which 
was waiting to convey her home. 

Regret at parting from the friends with whom 
she had spent a winter of gayety at first dimmed 
her beautiful eyes with tears; but the motion of 
the coach, and the balmy air of a May morning, 
soon dispelled those outward signs of sorrow. 

“We are going home, Nellie!” said her brother, 
who had watched her face anxiously; “we are go- 
ing home; and how glad we shall all be to have 
you there again!” 

“Yes, going home!” repeated Ella; and what a 
talismanic influence those simple words seemed to 
possess for her! How bright and animated she 
became as thoughts of home and home faces were 
presented to her! How she plied her brother again 
and again with questions about each dear one! 
And when a history of all that had been said and 
done since she left was finished, she had still other 
inquiries to make: “How is dear old Rover?” 

‘« As fat and faithful as ever; but he has seemed 
to miss you, and will be as glad as any of us to 
hear your voice again.” 

“ And Fannie?” 

“‘O, Fannie will tread more lightly, when she 
feels your weight upon her back, than she has done 
for the last six months.” 

Then there were the flowers in the yard and 
garden to be discussed, and the roses, and honey- 
suckles that climbed to the chamber windows. 
Every thing connected with her home was inex- 
pressibly dear to Ella’s heart. 

“The old place is looking more lovely than ever 
this spring,” said her brother, “and we only need 
you there to make it a perfect paradise.” 

“There never was a sweeter or a happier home 
than ours; and I don’t believe I could ever love 
any other place half as well,” murmured Ella; and 
then some sad feelings seemed to come over her. 
Was she thinking how very quiet that home would 





























seem now, and looking back with regret to the 
bustling life of a great city? No; she was think- 
ing of that one in whose heart her home was hence- 
forth to be, and of the promise she had given— 
provided father and mother consented—to leave her 
early home for a new one with him. 

““Would his love, indeed, repay her for this sac- 
rifice?” she asked herself again and again; 'but 
each time her heart returned the answer, “ Jt will.” 
She remembered how quickly the hours flew by 
in his society; and how, though they had met for 
the first time but a few short months before, it 
seemed to her now as if they must have always 
known each other! She could not realize that they 
had ever been strangers, and her heart beat high 
with a thousand bright hopes and joyous antici- 
pations. But “would father and mother like him as 
well as she did? and would her brothers think she 
had chosen wisely?” These questions had lately 
caused her more anxiety than she had ever known 
in her whole life before. 

“It will soon be decided now,” she said to her- 
self; “he is coming to see us in two weeks, and 
meanwhile I will hope for the best.” 

Thus hoping, that return home was a joyous 
one to her, and the nearer she approached to that 
loved spot the greater became her happiness. 

* * * * ” 

On a bright May morning, some years after, the 
father of the once joyous Ella Andrews placed 
tenderly in a carriage a faded, attenuated form; 
and drawing his arm around her, to prevent her 
feeling the shock of passing over the rough pave- 
ments, said soothingly, “Do not weep, my child; 
you are going home.” 

“Yes, going home!” repeated Ella mournfully; 
and what thronging memories of the past came back 
with those words! She recalled her pleasant jour- 
ney thither soon after she had plighted her faith to 
one whom she fancied could never betray that 
trust; she remembered how bright life had ap- 
peared to her then, and what a joyous place the 
whole earth seemed to her on the morning of her 
bridal day, when the only sorrow she had ever 
known was the pang of giving up her home and 
the friends who had watched over her infancy. 
But was she not going to a home of her own, to 
dwell with one dearer than even father or mother? 
And so she stood up, and, though tears were in her 
eyes, hope was in her heart, as the marriage vows 
were spoken. 

Now she was going back to that early home— 
but how? Where was that blooming face and that 
firm yet elastic step with which she had left it? 
where the hope that was brimming over in her 
heart? and where was he who had been the first 
to stir up the sweetest, tenderest emotions in her 
Wwoman’ssoul? Her bloom, her strength, her earthly 
hopes have long ago departed; and he—what of 
him? She is going back to the home of her girl- 
hood—is she a widow? Ay, worse than a widow! 
Far better could she have endured to see the angel 
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of death smite down that loved one from her side, 
and friends carry his remains to the tomb; she 
could, even with her own hands, have sprinkled 
the dust upon his coffin, and planted the green 
sod over it, with less of anguish than she has 
suffered in seeing him bring himself down to a 
level with brutes, and covering that once fair name, 
which had been glad music to her ears, with such 
biack infamy that she blushed to hear it spoken! 
The wine-cup had done this—the tempting, mad- 
dening wine-cup! And those who placed it in 
his sight were, before Jehovah, responsible for all 
that desolation. They knew that it would bring 
pale cheeks, harsh words, brutal blows, and a 
breaking heart to the partner of his bosom, yet 
still they offered it, because they thirsted for gold, 
and to obtain it would peril their immortal souls! 
How madly men will act—how like fiends even— 
when money is to be won, and riches are to be 
increased ! 

Long had Ella endured the misery of her lot 
without complaint; her most earnest thought and 
wish being to conceal it from her friends. Should 
father or mother guess the truth, she knew that 
they would insist upon her coming back to them; 
and she could not bear the thought of deserting 
her husband so long as there was the faintest hope 
of his reformation. 

Much as she suffered, she still loved on, and 
hoped for brighter days. ‘“ Now,” it was said, 
“nothing short of a miracle could restore one so 
utterly degraded.” Her parent had come to town 
on purpose to rescue his loved one from her mis- 
ery, and, in the sunshine of loving hearts, try to 
win her back to happiness. 

Greatly shocked was he to find how feeble she 
had become; and she, feeling that her health was 
completely broken, yielded to his entreaties—almost 
commands—to return with him. 

Thus, though Ella was “going home,” it was a 
sad journey to her now; and she dreaded the trial 
of meeting scenes and faces familiar in her hours 
of joy. 
. * * . * 

Another year has passed, and Ella is once more 
prepared to set out on a journey. But there is 
nothing sad, nothing which she now dreads, either 
in its commencement or its termination. It is a 
Sabbath evening, and, as the sun throws his last 
golden beams into her chamber, the snowy bed 
is hardly more white than the face of her who 
reclines upon it. With asparkling eye and sweetly 
beaming smile, she watches the sunset, and then 
exclaims, ‘‘I shall never see another, for I am go- 
ing home!” 

Yes, poor, weary traveler, you are at last going 
to yourtrue home. You have been purified through 
suffering, and fitted to enjoy “that rest which re- 
maineth for the people of God.” 

“Do you feel any fears, my daughter?” 

“None, father, none; how happy I am! Jesus 
has borne my sins and removed my sorrows; and 
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I go now to enjoy that home which his rich love 
has secured to us. Sing to me, mother dear, that 
hymn, 
‘ Why should we mourn departing friends, 
Or shake at Death’s alarms? 
"Tis but the message Jesus sends 
To call us to his arms!” 


Soothed by the music, like a tired child she fell 
asleep; and when she opened her eyes again, she 
was at home. 





FROM VIENNA TO VENICE. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 


Tue English bard never sang more sweetly than 
when he tuned his lyre to extol the beauties of his 
“glorious city in the sea”—that city in whose 
streets the sea ebbs and flows, and whose palaces 
are adorned by the salt sea-weed that clings to 
their walls. There isa poetic halo about the name 
of Venice; and few there are, whose breasts are 
warmed by the poesy of travel, that do not pant 
to see that city that has no track of men, no foot- 
steps leading to and fro, but whose path lies over 
the sea invincible. 

We have been no exception to this rule, and 
accordingly hailed with joy the propitious mo- 
ment that bid us bend our steps toward its gates. 
But it was not with joy unalloyed, for circum- 
stances seemed so to shape themselves that we 
were obliged to start on our journey alone. Now, 
to one who really enjoys travel, there is scarcely a 
greater hardship than a solitary journey; for two- 
thirds of the pleasure consists in the mutual inter 
change of thought and feeling between one’s self 
and a congenial companion. With this burden of 
grief on our shoulders, we entered the cars that 
leave Vienna on the high route for Trieste. But 
it avas not the first time that we had trusted to our 
lucky star for pleasant compagnons de voyage, and 
we depended on a hope that has seldom proved a 
delusion. One of the wise saws of the genial Ger- 
mans tell us, “That whatever one cries into the 
forest will be faithfully returned again:” meaning 
that the conduct of others is simply an echo of 
our own. This is especially true while on the 
wing; and traveling can be deprived of its isola- 
tion and rendered doubly agreeable, by merely be- 
ing agreeable to those whom we chance to meet. 

Deeply imbued with the moral of this adage, 
we cordially greeted a young man of genteel ex- 
terior and prepossessing manners, whom the con- 
ductor of the “ Post-wagen” placed in the same 
conveyance with ourselves, for a long journey over 
the mountains of Dalmatia to the Adriatic Sea. 
In doubt as to whether the German “guten abend,” 
or the Italian “‘buona sera,” would be the more 
appropriate for the usual “good evening,” we chose 
the former, although our new friend bore an Italian 





contour of visage. We merely supposed him Ger- 
man because he was proceeding from Germany; 
and, by the way, one is frequently sorely puzzled 
at times, on the borders of different countries, to 
know what vernacular to use, as all is for a while 
in a transition state. 

But our German greeting was warmly returned, 
and we soon found ourselves comfortably ensconsed 
in a “Schnell-post,” or express, for only two pas- 
sengers, with a promise that we should be hurried 
over valley and mountain all night at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. On every German post-route 
are vehicles of different rates of speed, with dif- 
ferent prices; one can travel from four to ten miles 
an hour, according to inclination or purse. As for 
ourselves, we wished to reach the steamer that was 
to leave Trieste the next merning for Venice, and, 
therefore, took advantage of the fast coach, with 
two passengers, three horses, and one postillion. 
After a deal of puffing, blustering, and blowing, 
our Jehu mounted the near horse—all three being 
abreast—and cracking his whip with a gusto, de- 
clared that he would be the first man to reach the 
Gulf of Venice, and away we sped. 

Our compagnon for the night and the voyage 
proved to be a young German merchant, enjoying 
the Italian cognomen of Conti; of Italian descent, 
and on his first trip to see the world and the land 
of his paternal ancestors, so often depicted to him, 
by the fireside of his home, in the rosy tints of 
those who love La Bella Italia. To him Venice 
was a charm, Florence a picture. ‘Have you 
never had day-dreams,” said he, “about those glo- 
rious spots?” Not only day-dreams, we replied, 
but long and ardent dreams of the night, and of 
many nights—dreams that are now either to be 
realized, or else to prove the baseless fabric of a 
vision the moment we would make them realities, 
and think to enjoy them. And thus passed the 
early hours of the night, interrupted only by the 
postillion’s horn for a relay of horses as we ap- 
proached each successive station. 

As the morning dawned we found ourselves just 
entering that bleak and desolate tract of country 
known as the Karst. It is literally a rock desert; 
bare rocks as far as the eye can reach, with a road 
broken and beaten through it to the promontory, 
whence the eye sweeps over the broad expanse of 
the Adriatic. The surface of this desert is full of 
holes, that tell of subterranean caverns; and not 
far from the Karst is the famous cave of Adelsberg, 
with the Grotto of the Magdalen. This cheerless 
and barren field, with its sharp and jagged rocks, 
seemed like that dark hour before the break of 
day; and while gazing at its cold and repulsive 
expanse our postillion exclaimed, “Ecco il Adri- 
atico, Signori!” We looked, and found spread out 
far below us the most enchanting sight that one 
can behold—a bird's-eye view of Trieste and the 
Adriatic, nearly as far as Venice. There were the 
plains of Northern Italy, with jutting headlands 
reaching out into the waters, and the bays extending 
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up into the land, with the Frioul Alps as a back- 
ground. 

Far below lay Trieste mapped out before us, and 
we began to wind down the surface of the hill on 
a road turning so skillfully as almost to make us 
forget the steepness of the descent. We had al- 
ready entered the “sunny clime,” for scarcely had 
we left the summit of the Karst before the fig, the 
olive, and the grape bid us welcome to their genial 
regions. But this smile was destined to have its 
tears, as most smiles have. “O woe!” exclaimed 
Conti, in the midst of his raptures at this scene. 
We looked around, and “‘ woe” it was, sure enough. 
The steamer that was to bear us away to Venice 
was just shooting out of port without us. 

Our first impulse was to exhaust our Italian vo- 
cabulary on the lazy postillion; but to what pur- 
pose? We had had several different ones during 
the night, and had paid each one extra to urge on 
his ill-fed team, to insure our arrival in time; the 
last laid all the blame on the first, and the first 
would have been quite as sure to have laid it on 
the last; so we, to make them balance, laid a fair 
share of it on all of them, and with a good grace 
drove up to the hotel of the Black Eagle, to await 
the departure of the next steamer. 

Conti was a good-natured German, determined 
to make his first trip into the world a Sunny-side, 
come what would; and his forbearance, together 
with the civility of mine host of the Aquila Nera, 
soon smoothed down all mishaps, and we made 
preparations for an excursion through Trieste. The 
streets of this old trading-town are, to some extent, 
a human menagerie; they are filled with motley 
groups of Austrians, Italians, Greeks, and Jews, 
with a clever sprinkling of Armenians and all the 
inhabitants of the coasts and ports of the Adri- 
atic, with now and then English and American 
sailors. Almost all of these are in their national 
costume, which presents a variegated scene, espe- 
cially on the market-places, where congregate the 
dealers from far and near. 

Conti, like thousands of his race, though a “ gen- 
tleman and a scholar,” had never seen a ship; he 
had been brought up in the interior of his father- 
land, and knew only the steamers of the Rhine 
and the Elbe. His first and uppermost desire was 
to see the port, and board a first-class American 
ship, of which he had long heard wonders. As 
we had undertaken to be his cicerone, we directed 
our steps toward the water, and were soon in sight 
of a respectable amount of shipping, among which 
the American vessels, with the stars and stripes, 
were most prominent. The sight of our flag flying 
from a magnificent three-master delighted Conti, 
and his first inquiry was, “Why the stars?” We 
satisfied him on this point; and then says he, 
“Why the stripes?” Blushing for our country, we 
gave him that definition most flattering to its his- 
tory and our vanity; hesitating to tell him that 
there are those who think the stripes are more 
significant of something else. 











The vessel lay off a little distance in the bay, 
and, being desirous of going on board, we looked 
around for a small boat to effect our object. Ina 
moment a jack-tar stepped up politely, touched 
his tarpaulin, and, in the best of English, offered 
us his yawl. Surprised at hearing our vernacular 
in a boatman of the Adriatic, we inquired his his- 
tory. He was an American, who had served his 
time on board a man-of-war, and, becoming tired 
of the service, had determined to settle down just 
where the notion took him. He was making a 
comfortable living in rowing Americans and Eng- 
lishmen about the harbor, and to the vessels lying 
off shore. He was a true specimen of a Yankee 
tar, and as such quite a curiosity to Conti, whom 
he amused with his quid and his pranks. 

Few things are more gratifying to an American 
on a visit to European ports than the manifest 
superiority of American shipping over all others. 
If a vessel be of extraordinary size, of superior 
model, of great speed or unusual beauty, it is use- 
less to ask where she is from; it seems to be a fixed 
fact that she is an American craft, This is true in 
Trieste; and so much so, that when a handsome 
American vessel arrives she is visited by the élite 
of the town; and it is also true of even Liverpool 
and London. The finest vessels that adorn the 
docks of these two great cities are American clip- 
pers and packets. 

From ships that swim on the surface of the sea, 
a very natural transition was that to the fish that 
swim in its bosom; at least such it was to Conti, 
and he was atrue child of nature, and faithful to 
its impulses. We therefore hastened to the fish- 
market to gratify his desires. And the fish-market 
of Trieste is curious enough to astonish much more 
experienced eyes than Conti’s. Although nothing 
in the world threatened to do him the least harm, 
he was forced to ejaculate his favorite “O woe!” 
at such specimens of ichthyology as his eyes there 
beheld for the first time. The Adriatic is remark- 
able for the variety of fish that it produces; some 
of them scarcely found in any other waters. Most 
of them are considered delicacies, and all of them 
are cheap on account of their abundance; they thus 
form an important item for the markets and tables 
of Trieste. 

Conti saw peculiarities about them that the na- 
tives never saw: some had queer noses, others 
remarkable tails; these had their eyes in strange 
places, and those were colored, or scaled, or finned 
in a peculiar style. In short, Conti determined to 
get some bottles filled with alcohol in which to 
preserve a few of the rarest, that he might take 
them to his friends on the Rhine as a memento 
of his visit to the Adriatic. 

But in the midst of all these wonders time rolled 
on, and left us but with just daylight enough to 
tend the afternoon service of the Greek Church of 
Trieste. All the ports of the Levant are so much 
frequented by mariners from the extreme Orient, 
that they seem a part of the population, and the 
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peculiar and flowing costumes are no curiosity to 
any except strangers. They are extremely careful 
of the rites of their religion, and Greek churches 
are found in all the principal cities along the coast. 
On entering their temple, we were surprised to find 
the floor an unoccupied space, provided with neither 
pews nor seats; all the congregation were stand- 
ing around a small oval inclosure, which was raised 
a few feet above the level of the floor, and sur- 
rounded by a low railing. In this inclosure was 
their priest, holding forth in impressive tones, and 
in a costume of sacerdotal dignity. 

His exhortation being finished, the elders of the 
congregation approached his platform, and each 
was tipped or touched on the forehead with what 
appeared to be a holy ointment. This ceremony 
seemed intended for all present who were desirous 
of profiting by it. The temple was of Byzantine 
style, and richly finished; and all the proceedings, 
so long as we remained, seemed to be marked at 
least by good common sense, and none of the flum- 
mery, and ringing, and running of the Roman 
Catholic rituals. 

At eleven o’clock at night the steamer was to 
start for Venice; rather an unfortunate hour for 
Conti, who had promised his friends to keep his 
eyes open while on the wing; but the captains of 
the Adriatic have long since lost all romance in 
relation to the Gulf of Venice, and, instead of 
starting at times which suit enthusiasts, simply 
start to suit themselves, and with no degree of 
regularity. Eleven o’clock it was to be, and eleven 
o’clock it was, Conti’s mutterings in the steamboat 
office to the contrary notwithstanding. At half 
past ten we groped our way on board in the dark, 
and then groped our way to the cabin, a miserably 
small and contracted place in comparison to steam- 
boat cabins in this country, and still quite a mir- 
acle to Conti; it was really superior to the cabins 
of the Rhine steamers. There were comfortable 
cushions on the seats around the sides, and those 
cushions were the only accommodations for pass- 
ing the night. O shade of state-rooms and cozy 
berths! how often have our weary limbs invoked 
thee in vain on European waters! 

While thus musing on the doleful forebodings of 
a night—a comfortless night—on the Gulf, a hearty, 
merry, ringing laugh on deck betokened the arrival 
of new-comers. Conti, anxious to see who could 
be so lucky as to be on the way to Venice besides 
ourselves, rushed up the gangway, and only made 
confusion worse confounded by precipitating him- 
self into the midst of a company trying to reach 
the cabin-door, and thereby enacting the play of 
blind-man’s buff. The point of attraction of this 
company was a young lady full of life and vivacity, 
and greatly amused at the sport. We followed in 
order to be a looker-on as far as looking on would 
avail; and, to our delight and astonishment, heard 
a well-known manly voice that was not to be mis- 
taken. We exclaimed, in the dark, “Professor 
Newman!’ and, sure enough, it was he—one of 





nature’s noblemen, with a fervent heart and brill- 
iant intellect, the pride of the learned institutions 
of Vienna. After an exchange of kisses, in ac- 
cordance with the Viennese custom among gen- 
tlemen who are intimate friends, we were intro- 
duced to his party—the young lady was soon to be 
his happy bride, and was accompanied by an aunt 
for appearance’ sake; he was taking her to Venice 
to show her in person all that had so eloquently in- 
spired his pen, for he knew Venice as he knew 
her, and loved the Queen of the Adriatic as he 
loved the queen of his heart. Our mutual joy on 
recognition threw poor Conti in the background 
for a few minutes; when discovered he looked as 
if he had lost a friend; but we soon reassured him, 
and made him one of a party of five that immedi- 
ately resolved to join fortunes for weal or woe on a 
trip to Venice. 

Newman and ourselves were old salts, and we 
had nothing to fear from the assaults of Neptune; 
but Conti and the ladies! O woe! Scarcely had 
the steamer gained the offing, when up sprang 
a stiff breeze, which brought with it a rough sea, 
and, presto! the merry, ringing, hearty laugh was 
metamorphosed into lugubrious groans ill becom- 
ing a bride. The resolution to remain on deck 
all night and enjoy the trip, unmindful of the 
demands of Morpheus, was soon merged into a 
resolve to retreat below, where Conti and the ladies 
were—terribly seasick! Throw a vail over that 
endless night, ye charitable of the earth; only let 
us inquire, before the vail is drawn, why people 
who are not seasick will always laugh at those 
who are? Is it because those who succeed in 
standing up on slippery places will always laugh 
at those who fall? 

As the gray morning pierced the darkness of 
night the sea became calm, and the pilot an- 
nounced Venice in the hazy distance. Venice! 
that magic word and the still waters that lay 
around it soon dispelled all traces of seasickness. 
In a moment all were on deck, with eyes starting 
from their sockets to get the first view of the far- 
famed dome of St. Marks. 

Gradually the daughter of the ocean loomed up 
from her watery home as if raised from the sea by 
the wand of the fairy. She rose from the waters, 
truly and literally the city of the sea. As our 
steamer slowly neared her gates our oracle—for 
such was Newman in all that relates to Venice— 
gathered his disciples, male and female, around 
him, and thus discoursed: “In the distance you 
perceive the main-land, which appears to surround 
Venice like an arch; this is Italy proper. The 
ground on which Venice is built is composed of 
no less than seventy-two islands, and these are 
from eight to ten miles from yonder shore. The 
water between Venice and the land is shallow, 
and bears the name of Lagune. As the story goes, 
these islands were first peopled by fugitives from 
the main-land, who sought them to evade the fury 
of Attila, the leader of the Huns. They finally 
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became attached to the home that necessity had 
forced them to, and from this small beginning arose 
the proudest city that the world ever saw—the city 
of the poet who sang: 
‘ There is a glorious city in the sea. 

The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 

Clings to the marble of her palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 

Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the sea, 

Invincible; and from the land we went, 

As to a floating city—steering in 

And gliding up her streets, as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently—by many a dome, 

Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky; 

By many a pile, in more than eastern pride, 

Of the old residence of merchant-kings; 

The fronts of some, though time had shattered them, 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art, 

As though the wealth within them had ran o’er.’” 


As our steamer glided up the canal of San Marco, 
she cast anchor in front of those stately piles, that 
she might remain in the channel, the water being 
too shallow to admit of her approach to the stone 
walls that formed a border and passage between 
them and the water. Scarcely had we halted when 
a score of gondolas shot from the shore or walls, 
and surrounded us with all the vehemence of the 
cabmen of Gotham, whose substitutes they are in 
Venice. Conti and the ladies would have jumped 
into the first one in their anxiety to land and place 
their feet on the object of their long-cherished 
wishes; but Newman had been elected Captain | 
of our exploring party, and his experience induced | 
him to request the privates to fall back. Several | 
English parties on board took the first gondolas, | 
filled them with their baggage, and departed with- | 
out asking any questions; for their indifference 
they simply paid about five prices on landing, for | 

| 
| 





the Venitian gondoliers can also cheat like said 
Jehus of Gotham. 

When the crowd had mostly dispersed, we qui- 
etly took a gondola at the stipulated and regular 
price, and, gazing in admiration at the strange | 
scenes before us, landed at Venice. What we saw 
and did there space bids us reserve for another 
article. 





BE GENTLE. 


Wuen you can not drive, you can always per- 
suade. A gentle word, a kind look, a good-natured 
smile, can werk wonders and accomplish miracles. | 
There is a secret pride in every human heart that 
revolts at tyranny. You may order and drive an 
individual, but you can not make him respect you. 
In the domestic circle especially kind words and 
looks are most essential to connubial felicity. Chil- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


dren should never be spoken harshly to. It does 
them no good. If they commit a fault they should | 
be corrected for it in a mild but firm manner, and 
the impression it makes will prove salutary. 





“IT AM CHRIST’S; LET ME GO!” 


BY JAMES W. HUGHES. 

**On the same day two women, Margaret Maclachlan and 
Margaret Wilson—the former an aged widow, the latter a 
maiden of eighteen—suffered death for their religion in Wig- 
tonshire. They were offered their lives if they would consent 
to abjure the cause of the insurgent Covenanters, and attend 
the Episcopal worship. They refused, and were sentenced to 
be drowned. They were carried to a spot which the Solway 
overflows twice a day, and fastened to stakes fixed in the 
sand, between high and low-water mark. The elder sufferer 
was placed near to the advancing flood, in the hope that 
her last agonies might terrify the younger into submission. 
The sight was dreadful. But the courage of the survivor was 
sustained by an enthusiasm as lofty as any that is recorded in 
martyrology. She saw the sea draw nearer and nearer, but 
gave no sign of alarm. She prayed and sang verses of Psalms 
till the waves choked her voice. When she had tasted the bit- 
terness of death, she was, by a cruel mercy, unbound and re- 
stored to life. When she came to herself, pitying friends and 
neighbors implored her to yield. ‘Dear Margaret, only say, A 
God save the King!’ The poor girl, true to her stern theology, 
gasped out, ‘May God save him, if it be God’s will!’ Her 
friends crowded around the presiding officer. ‘She has said 
it; indeed, sir, she has said it!’ ‘Will she take the abjura- 
tion?’ he demanded. ‘Never!’ she exclaimed, ‘I am Christ’s; 
let me go!’ And the waters closed over her for the last time.”— 
Macavtay’s History or EncLanp, VOL. I, pp. 393-4. 


Wuene the destined stake is driven 
Ye may make your victim sure; 

He to whom my heart is given 
Gives me courage to endure. 


He has promised not to leave me 
When I through the rivers go, 

And the waters that receive me 
Shall not once my soul o’erflow. 


Would you have me leave my Savior? 
Wound his cause who died for me? 

Barter Christ for mortal favor? 
Never! never can it be! 


Think ye that the waves will fright me? 
Near and nearer though they swell, 
Soon and safely will they bear me, 
In a better land to dwell. 


Cease to hold the world before me! 
Brighter visions greet my eyes; 

Guardian angels hover o’er me; 
Faith already grasps the prize! 


Seek not to detain me longer 
In a world of sin and woe; 

Ties in heaven—dearer, stronger— 
Draw me thither—let me go! 





TIME. 


Tutnx we, or think we not, time hurries on 
With a resistless, unremitting stream; 

Yet treads more soft than e’er did midnight thief, 
That slides his hand under the miser’s pillow, 
And carries off the prize. 
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PRACTICAL PICTURES FOR THE YOUNG. 
BY WM. T. COGGESHALL, 
NUMBER IY. 
PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 

Genius we may not always be able to define in 
words, though we may recognize its power at the 
heart, or in the head. “A touch of nature makes 
the world akin,” wrote an observing poet. A touch 
of genius is a touch of nature. It is a natural gift. 
So is speech; but the little prattler who has been 
lisping household words half a year, has narrow 
knowledge of the organs which make his thoughts 
vocal. It is only after long-continued and diligent 
practice that the appropriate expression of word- 
sounds flows from his lips. 

Untutored genius is as weak a thing as untutored 
speech. Unwearying industry and perseverant 
practice alone render it availing in whatever call- 
ing it is aimed. A child may have a sweet voice 
and a musical ear, which entitle it to be considered 
a prodigy; but years of tedious culture and tire- 
some practice are required before it becomes a vo- 
calist competent to charm a public auditory. The 
boy who draws figures on a slate, or makes char- 
coal sketches on the kitchen floor, may exhibit un- 
common aptitude for art, attract idle curiosity, 
please a fond parent, and win vain admiration; but 
if he accept the acknowledgment of his success, 
otherwise than as an incentive toward such achieve- 
ments as the labor of a long lifetime produces, he 
will find that admiration for his genius died with 
his boyhood. 

The eminent painters and sculptors of the world, 
ancient and modern, have, scarcely without an ex- 
ception, been tried in the school of adversity. The 
force of native genius overcoming adverse fortune, 
educates itself tocommand renown. For men born 
to “fortune and to fame,” it is enough to be patrons 
of art, either from an appreciative love of art itself, 
or of its indirect influence, which springs from the 
satisfaction of possessing rare and valuable orna- 
ments that others covet. In all the history of art 
we have no record that a man who inherited great 
power in bayonets, lands, bank credits, or govern- 
ment stocks, took the first prize at an exhibition, 
though many exhibitions for the benefit of poor 
artists have been sustained by wealth and royalty. 

High aims, depressing poverty, disheartening 
disappointment—these form a compendium of early 
history in the art-career of nearly every man who 
has given the world pictures or statuary which pos- 
terity would not willingly lose. Art is democratic: 
artists belong to the people. If he have genius 
and application, the obscurest youth may execute a 
work which the world shall go to see. 

Michael Angelo was of humble origin. Canova, 
the celebrated sculptor, was the son of a stone- 
cutter, who died when the boy was in his third 











year. He labored as a stone-cutter under his grand- 
father’s superintendence till he was twelve years of 
age, with scarcely common opportunities for educa- 
tion. Salvator Rosa was of obscure parentage, and 
on his first visit to Rome was supported by the 
charity of a friend, who foresaw what his genius 
would accomplish. Claude Lorraine was an ap- 
prentice to a pastry-cook, and when he first arrived 
in Rome, was obliged to perform the most menial 
work connected with the profession in which he 
afterward became so distinguished. The famous 
Hogarth was an apprentice to a silversmith, and 
commenced his professional career by engraving 
coats of arms and show-bills. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, an eminent English artist, was the sixteenth 
son of an inn-keeper at Bristol. Benjamin West 
was the son of an obscure painter, too poor to buy 
canvas and colors, and when he discovered that he 
had a genius for art, was indebted to the brush of 
his mother’s cat for the materials of his first pen- 
cils. Thomas Stothard, whom some have denomin- 
ated the Shakspeare of painting, was, at the age 
of fourteen, apprenticed to a calico printer in Lon- 
don. Turner, who is considered by eminent critics 
the greatest of English landscape painters, and 
who died a millionaire, was the son of a poor bar- 
ber. James Thom, the celebrated self taught Eng- 
lish sculptor, was an apprentice to a stone-mason 
when he first gave evidence of artistic genius. In 
a list of eighty-six biographical notices of English 
painters, it is recorded that sixteen were the sons 
of poor mechanics, and a large majority of the oth- 
ers began their artistic careers under circumstances 
of depressing pecuniary need. Rembrandt, the 
eminent Dutch painter, was the son of a miserly 
miller, who was determined that the boy should 
succeed him in his monotonous occupation. When 
beaten most severely for disobedience, he ran away 
from home and studied as an artist, first at Leyden, 
then at Amsterdam. His father refused to assist 
him, and his finances were painfully straitened; 
but having an iron will, he would not be discour- 
aged. The first picture which brought him a hand- 
some reward was a portrait of his father’s mill. 

At Nuremburg, Germany, there was once a man 
named Duhobret, who was a charity student. He 
was ill-favored, and had an imperfection in his 
speech. He was the butt of his fellows, and the 
victim of many cruel jokes; but he was more in- 
dustrious than any of them, and had as high aspi- 
rations as the most fortunate. When he could 
escape for a day or two into the country he made 
sketches, and on his return, when his tasks were 
over at his master’s studio, he retired to the com- 
fortless cell where he lodged, and, in the silent 
watches of the night, transferred to canvas what 
he had sketched in his solitary walks. He submit- 
ted to the severest privations to obtain paints, pen- 
cils, and canvas, and was often sorely tempted to 
steal those of his companions, who scorned and 
derided him, having no knowledge of the progress 
he made in his profession, while they slept or 
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wasted their time in idle dissipation. At the end | mechanical tact. He repaired clocks and fabricated 
of three years sternest necessity required that some | various minor works of ornament and of use, till, 
of his pictures should be sold; and one of them | encouraged by his success, he determined to con- 
being exposed for sale at a picture auction, to the | struct anorgan. With slight assistance he executed 
mexpressible joy of the poor artist, and to the | his resolution creditably. Subsequently he in- 
hearty chagrin of those who had scorned him, | vented a lathe for turning metals. He won com- 
brought an extraordinary price. It subsequently | mendation and attention, but he was never pros- 
became one of the most highly prized works of art | perous in a pecuniary sense. He was often sorely 
in the collection of the King of Bavaria. puzzled to provide ways and means for the execu- 
A tinker of Italy, at the beginning of the fif- | tion of the work he planned. At length two or 
teenth century, determined to be a painter. Though | three citizens became interested in the establish- 
he was taunted and laughed at, he persevered till | ment of a museum. Wax-work and other figures 
he won respect by his success. He secured a place | were required, and the ready knack of the young 
as a pupil in the studio of an eminent artist by en- | man, about whom we write, having become known 
treating, with tears in his eyes, that he might have | to the proprietors of the museum, he was engaged 
an opportunity to show what he was able to do. | to assist in fitting it up. 
He was so. poor that he was obliged often to visit | He applied himself assiduously and studiously, 
towns where he was not known, and work as a | and his success astonished as much as it gratified 
tinker in order to procure the necessaries of life. | his employers. It is related that upon making a 
When his purse was replenished, he returned with | wax-figure of the projector of the museum, it was 
unquenched ardor to his higher profession. After | subjected to some criticisms which the artist did 
ten years of toil and embarrassment, he was re- | not consider just. He promised, however, to see 
warded with the highest commendation from those | what he could do to make more striking the resem- 
who had been severest upon him at the beginning | blance between the original and the copy. In a 
of his career. few days he invited his friends to reinspect the 
Other incidents of the same character might be | work. One of them was quite severe upon some 
cited from the lives of men who moldered into dust | minor faults, and had launched forth into a labored 
centuries ago, but left their works to preserve fresh | defense of his exceptions, when, much to his cha- 
their memories among the lovers of art. We have, | grin, but to the hearty merriment of the other per- 
however, equally as encouraging and instructive | sons present, the attitude of the supposed wax- 
lessons in the careers of men who belong to our | figure suddenly changed, and the original was 
own time and our own country. Among all the | discovered in convulsions of laughter. 
great artists whose successes are identified with When his tasks in the museum were finished, the 
America, we find no one who was not in the high- | young man chanced to meet a sculptor who was 
est sense a conqueror of adversity. modeling a bust of Andrew Jackson. Closely and 
Not thirty years ago there stood on the bank of | carefully did he watch the progress of the work. 
the Ohio river near what is now the foot of Main- | He was satisfied that he could model a bust. With 
street, in Cincinnati, a log building of one story. | him to undertake was to accomplish, because he 
It was occupied by a merchant of very humble pre- | was not rash but considerate. He weighed well 
tensions. A few pieces of calico, a few kegs of | his own powers, and the expense of knowledge, 
nails, some ropes for the accommodation of keel | skill, and labor required for the task he contem- 
and flatboat men, a few kegs of tobacco, a few jars | | plated. His ability as a sculptor was so clearly 
of candy, a barrel of whisky, a keg of beer, a bas- | demonstrated that he soon found friends willing to 
ket of cakes, a box of pipes, and, perhaps, a few render him all needful assistance. In the year 1835 
brooms, and a few bars of soap comprised his | he went to Italy, and from Italy he has sent home 
“stock in trade.” the “bust of Proserpine,” the “Fisher Boy,” the 
One day a boy, who was evidently from some | “Greek Slave,” and other works which have secured 
more rural district than is now to be found in the | him the high rank of the chief among American 
vicinity of Cincinnati, entered this store, and with | Sculptors. 
three pennies his father had given him, purchased | | Self-reliance, industry, and perseverance have 
as many cakes. He seated himself upon an empty characterized Hiram Powers’s career. He has, in a 
nail keg and quietly enjoyed his cheap and frugal | | large measure, founded a school of art. He has in- 
repast. He was the eighth child of a farmer of | troduced new processes for carving out of marble 
limited means, who had emigrated from the state | the sculptor’s conception. He has invented imple- 
of Vermont in order to provide his children with | ments which save labor, and his name is attached 
opportunities to rise in the free west. | to works which are the admiration of the untutored 
The boy of whom we write had some knack at | as well as the tutored. All his successes are the 
mechanical contrivance, and he obtained permission | reward of studied, perseverant, independent, indi- 
of his parents to try his luck in the tewn, which | vidual effort. The hight of his fame is not yet 
has since grown to be the great city of the west. | reached, though his name is mentioned with praise, 
He was temperate and frugal, and found ample em- | not only throughout the United States, but all over 
ployment. He labored assiduously to improve his | the continent of Europe. 





























THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 


THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 
BY MRS, HB. M. W. HILL. 

Faprna, paling, and dying are the roseate hues of 
the western clouds; creeping, darkening, and man- 
tling come the ebon shades of night; with day’s de- 
parture I bid adieu to anxious thoughts and worldly 
cares, and at the ushering in of night gladly turn 
to the companionship of my own fancies and recol- 
lections. To-night my thoughts are dwelling, not 
upon the scenes of the present, bathed in sunlight, 
neither seeking to penetrate the future, encircled by 
mist-wreaths and darkness, but have wandered 
back to the past, fast mantling with shadows; and 
methinks it is fitting to review the old landmarks, 
to catch the life-giving spirit that our childhood 
knew, and to feel again the warm pulses of youth 
throb swiftly, gayly within us. Rolling years and 
anxious care sometimes furrow the heart as well as 
brain and cheek, and their dread plowshare, in its 
desolating course, upturns the delicate flowers and 
creeping vines that long ago took root therein and 
diffused sweet fragrance. Shall we permit such 
sacrilege? Nay, let us gather up the incense- 
breathing blossoms of other years, tenderly nurture 
them, so shall our hearts, bright, green, and joyous 
as in the spring-time of their existence, know not 
he chilling winter of age. 

As I gaze down the path up which I have jour- 
neyed, it seems but a few months since boundingly, 
hopefully I set out upon it; but memories of the 
events of near half a lifetime declare it more than 
a score of years. I look back to the time when, a 
chubby-faced urchin in the rural school-house, I sat 
upon the “little seat,” with limbs dangling pendu- 
lum-like, and unruly little hands that most pro- 
vokingly refused to be folded, hour after hour, in 
spite of the terrors of the birchen rod. I see the 
long row of faces on either side, all bearing ex- 
pressions as marked and worthy of study as groups 
of older ones. There, in that cozy corner, busy at 
her desk, sits Hope with a countenance as bright as 
a sunbeam. Mirthfulness is stealthily exhibiting 
on her slate a comical caricature of the teacher, 
while Discontent sits sulkily, nibbling the corners 
of his spelling-book. 

The group at home is all complete again; ’tis the 
time when no nestling has gone from under kind 
parental wings—the days ere the destroyer entgred 
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and while worshiping there the days of youth’s 
holy trust and hope, divested of the dream-like 
shroud passing years have cast upon them, stand 
lifelike and present before me. 

A judicious mother planned a visit to grandmother 
as a guerdon for deeds unusually good, and never 
seemed the skies so bright, bird music half so 
sweet, or the dance of the water-bubbles to the 
stream’s delicious melody half so enchanting, as 
on those mornings when we, the juveniles, with 
shining faces and garments, set out on our way 
thither. To climb the long, toilsome hill seemed 
but pastime; for then were we not half way there? 
The dark, deep wood beyond, peopled by our 
youthful fancies with every imaginable ravenous 
beast—at whose entrance brother H——, chivalrous 
as a knight, would ever declare himself ready to 
be our defender, but in whose depth was usually 
found clinging to my elder sister’s hand—seemed 
not so dread and drear; for at its farthest edge we 
could discern the roof-trees that sheltered the loved 
cottage. Winter’s chilling air was all unheeded, 
too; for full well we knew how warm a welcome 
awaited us. Ah! how vividly I now see the little 
group proceeding on the way! Step cautiously over 
those little stones; now the gurgling brook is 
passed, and we are almost there. With what pride 
we mount the steps and give the accustomed rap! 
There, it is heard; now they come. “O it is you, 
is it, little dears! Glad to see you; you are wel- 
come visitors.” Then come a hundred queries 
about our home matters, and fears are expressed 
that we are weary with our walk, while we, as 
blithe and unwearied as butterflies, wonder how 
the dear soul can think that we ever feel fatigue, 
and that, too, at grandmother’s. These greetings 
over, we learn that by our early rising and gleeful 
haste we have reached there at the hour of their 
morning supplications. The mammoth family Bi- 
ble, filled with pictures which seem to us perfect 
prodigies of art, is brought, and grandmother says 
the children may read for her. How proudly we 
take the proffered book, and endeavor to enunciate 
distinctly the words of holy wisdom therein! then 





*¢ Lowly they bow adoring, and begin 
Their orisons, each morning duly. paid.” 


First the grandsire offers up to the holy One a 
prayer comprehensive and eloquent;, then arise the 
soft, pleading tones of the more humble servant of 


and left a vacant chair and bleeding hearts. Ah! | Christ. O how fervently, how heart-felt is that out- 
what thrills do these memories awaken! How like | gushing of the soul’s desires! Pardon is sought for 


precious odor come they o’er the soul! Loved home 
circle, my thoughts stil} turn to thee and linger 
lovingly upon thy memory. And next to the dear 
ones around the old hearth-stone my heart yearns 
to one who, in my childhood's years, often laid her 
soft hand upon my head and prayed that God would 
bless her dear grandchild. The memory of her 
form, saint-like and self-denying as she was, is like 
an altar-place in my pilgrimage, at whose hallowed 
shrine my heart gladly pays its tribute of affection; 

















omissions of duty and commissions of sin; then 
she prays for her children, that they may be the 
sons and daughters of the Most High; for her 
grandchildren, that in their youthful days they 
may seek the Lord; for the dear ones present, that 
they may be kept from sin, be guided in the ways 
of righteousness, and finally taken to dwell with 
God forever. 

O how those earnest prayers of that aged servant 
of God have sounded in our ears when about to 
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yield to childish follies! and sometimes the thought 
tried to find a lodging in our little hearts, that may 
be, if we were not always so wonderfully strict in 
the performance of all our duties, we would never- 
theless go to heaven—grandma was so good, and 
prayed so fervently that we might be numbered 
among salvation’s heirs, and be forever blessed. 

Years passed on; the stories of Jesus, Moses, Jo- 
seph, and Daniel were told us with an unction no 
other lips have given them, and the melody of the 
heavenly harps in ecstatic cadence seemed borne to 
our ears as she described to us the home of the 
blest—the land of the pure and holy; and thgn 
when she spoke of the good angel on our right, 
who weeps over us when wayward, and when God 
writes our deeds in his book of life, and on swift- 
est pinion, when our eyes close at night, bears the 
record to heaven to be placed in the archives of 
eternity, we could almost discern the rustling of his 
protecting wing cast about us, and our hearts grew 
strong for the right. No longer ascended the prayer 
for the dear lambs of the flock, that the good Shep- 
herd would safely lead them; but in more entreat- 
ing tones she prayed that God would make us holy 
and useful instruments, in his hand, of doing much 
good. 

But the time drew near when she was to be ad- 
mitted into a closer communication with her heav- 
enly Father, freed from earth’s entanglements. Her 
threescore years and ten were numbered and well 
nigh finished. The hour had come when she was 
to pass through the dark valley; and O how thrill- 
ing and full of meaning sounded the sublime words 
of the Psalmist, as they fell from her lips: “The 
Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want;” “Thou 
leadest me beside the still waters;” “Thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

Bidding earth’s scenes, as they slowly faded 
away, a triumphant adieu, her freed spirit soared 
on high to join in the rapturous song of the re- 
deemed, and bask in the sunlight of immortal day. 
No more we tread the toilsome hill, or penetrate 
the woodland depths to gaze upon that loved form 
and listen to her words of wisdom; but in the quiet 
hours of night’s noontide, in welcome dreams, 
those same gentle eyes seem to be gazing on us, 
beaming with love; and the mellow tones of that 
dear-remembered voice fall upon our ears, telling 
us of holiness, happiness, and heaven. 

Blessings on thy memory, dear sainted one! We 
will venerate and cherish it; and as the evening 
winds chant a requiem o’er thy lowly bed, and the 
nightly dews drop thereon reviving tears, we will 
pray that on us may descend, and by us be worthily 
borne, the mantle of thy faith and charity. 





Proorastination has been called a thief—the thief 
of time. I wish it were no worse than athief. It 
is a murderer; and that which it kills, is not time 
merely, but the immortal soul.— Nevins. 





“THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN.” 





“THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN.” 


To pay we are out upon life’s broad ocean. The 
wrestling billows and whirlwinds of human activ- 
ity are around us; and hark! do we not hear the 
dread galloping of thunder-footed storms, far away 
yonder in the blue mist of the future? We are not 
safe here; no, never safe. These deep, tumultuous 
waters, how we quake when Fancy thrusts her eye 
down into their terrible depths! And when the 
sun is concealed by clouds, or when it is night, 
how we skulk away from the scene, and bite our 
lips and mutter over strange prayers in our hearts! 
O, this is a terrific life! What shall we do amid 
these dangers that prey upon our footsteps? We 
are young: the world is new to us. Its passion- 
surges, and temptation-shoals, and tempest-forces 
have not been tried; and we are only novices at the 
helm which is to steer our lives on to the distant, 
unknown shore of eternity. And yet it will not 
do for us to stop here. The sun is out, and the 
breezes are up; it is a good day. Come, we must 
haul in our cables and put tosea. Up, then, young 
man, and at thy post; and now, in God’s name, I 
bid you make good headway. Look out for break- 
ers, yet sail on. Tread the billows and the tem- 
pests down under thy feet, and bid defiance to the 
lightning and the thunder, if you will; but hear 
me this, keep thou on the look-out forever. 

Such, at a glance, is the relation of human char- 
acter to this life. The past behind it, and the 
future before it, swaying, like an ark, amid the del- 
uge-waters of the present; tossed by the upheav- 
ings of volcanic thought, and made giddy by the 
whirl of impulsive events, it has no mountain upon 
which to pillow its head; no bottom of roots into 
which it may twist its anchor and lay down to rest 
in safety. Man is never out of danger. In the 
hour of his greatest composure and least concern, 
his exposure and peril are the most imminent. 
Though there are floods of granite upon which he 
may tread, and eternal altars upon whose mighty 
horns he may fasten, yet he is ever in danger of 
trusting to some phantom of security, or of yield- 
ing too much to the consciousness of safety, and 
falling headlong from his strongholds, betrayed by 
his own unsuspecting and thoughtless omnipotence. 
Well and truthfully did Byron sing: 


« Men are the sport of circumstances, when 
Circumstances are the sport of men.’ 


But perhaps there is no period of life in which 
the fate of character is so easy to be molded, by 
false trusts and careless reveries, as in youth. 
Youth—ah! that is asacred word! Dost thou not 
hear its deep and solemn meaning thundering from 
the lips of wailing manhood? I speak to thee, 
ambitious young man. O, what hells and heavens 
germinate in young bosoms! How many a poor 
man is there to-day in the world who might wander 
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amid his own ruins; and while the bats and owls 
of memory are flapping their dusky pinions against 
the crumbling walls of his spirit, and the ghosts of 
dead hopes are haunting his footsteps, might bury 
his face in his hands, and in the agony of despair 
exclaim, “ The child is father to the man!” Let us 
speak carefully of the young man and the young 
woman in their teens; for between thirteen and 
nineteen the pendulum of destiny may be vi- 
brating. 

When I heara young lad uttering profane words, 
I involuntarily shrug my shoulders and exclaim, 
“Boy, you shall see hard times!” There is a rat- 
tlesnake lurking in the track of youth; be careful, 
my young brother, that he fix not his fatal charm 
upon thy robin heart. Indeed, the child is father 
to the man. Can you not always trace the peculiar 
avidities of men back to early impulses? Alcibi- 
ades was a bad man, because he was a bad boy. 
Byron, in his later years, only shed upon the world 
the poison he had drawn into his spirit in youth. 
And I have often thought that the works of all the 
great infidels that have left their ugly tracks behind 
them in the world, were only so many sly curses, 
dealt out in despair, against those peculiar habits 
of belief and action to which they enslaved them- 
selves in early life. So it is, friends: in our youth- 
ful days we sow the seeds from which spring up 
the trees of destiny. The Mississippi of character 
is only a confluence of rivulets. The little man 
was never a great boy. “The child is father to the 
man.” When Mohammed was a young man a 
secret enemy put poison into a cup whose contents 
he was about to drink. He drank the fatal bever- 
age; but having tasted the drug he spat it up be- 
fore it had stung his vitals, and was saved. But 
years afterward, when Mohammed was an old man 
and lay upon his death-bed, he groaned, in the bit- 
terness of his anguish, ‘‘ The veins of my heart are 
throbbing with the poison of Khaibar.” So it is 
with the poison that gets into the blood of the 
young soul; it throbs and throbs there forever. 

Guard well thy youth, then, young man. Shun 
the paths of evil: touch not, taste not, handle not 
the base and dangerous thing forever. 
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HOPE ON. 


BY G. W. M'CLANAHAN, 
‘* Hope on, hope ever; 
Despair? No, never!” 

Hore is the great motive power in man. It is 
courage, energy, and perseverance. It is the main- 
spring to action; the lever which keeps in motion 
the energies of men. It is the secret of success in 
the accomplishment of the great physical and in- 
tellectual achievements of life. It imparts to man 
an impulse which knows of nothing but success; 
it heeds not the whispering voice of discourage- 
ment; but with a firm purpose it keeps its eye 
steadily fixed upon the desired end, and never 
yields till it is realized. 

Its necessity is seen in the half-finished business 
and labors of life; of the resolutions formed and 
never reduced to practice; in the laudable begin- 
nings that are lost in indolence and despair. Man 
ever needs something to spring hin: to action—to 
arouse his energies that his powers may be devel- 
oped. Would an Adam Clarke ever have been num- 
bered as astar of the first magnitude in the literary 
firmament, had his energies not been aroused? A 
Patrick Henry, whose voice shook the senate halls, 
and whose eloquence stirred men’s souls, did not 
shine before the flint of application acted upon the 
steel of his bosom and developed the latent spark. 

The fruits of an energetic perseverance may be 
seen in the career of those who have practiced it in 
every age and in every occupation. When Colum- 
bus had conceived the idea that more land lay west 
of the blue waters of the Atlantic, it was this that 
launched his ships upon the unexplored ocean; 
this fired his soul to quell the fears of his already 
despairing companions; sustained him in the try- 
ing hour till he proudly anchored his vessels off 
the coast of the new world, and saw the Spanish 
flag float triumphantly in the breezes of the west- 
ern hemisphere. 

Will the man who has an enterprising spirit wait 
for some favorable opportunity, of which availing 


It is said that the dogs of Egypt, through fear of | himself he can move quietly and easily to fortune 


the crocodiles that infest the borders of the Nile, 
are accustomed to drink on the run. So do thou 


along the highway of life; fur worse than croco- | 


diles are after thee there. 
———__—_+-0-s —__ -__—_ 


Wuen history was once the subject of conversa- 
tion, Mr. Webster remarked, that “he did not think 
it was as well taught as other subjects in education. 
I would teach a boy Roman history with very many 
notes and annotations. A lad should be made to 


know that Rome was a highwayman, and princi- | 
The whole 


pally admired because so successful. 
history of Rome is one of crime. We, as a people, 
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ought to study the history of Rome thoughtfully.” | 





and renown? Reason answers, no. He goes to 
work, stamps something done upon the moments as 
they fly; and although he may not reach the hight 
of a Newton, nor sound the depth of the human 


| mind with a Bacon, yet he may attain to eminence, 


be a useful and honorable member of society, and 
be able to transmit to posterity the richest of be- 
quests—a good name. The man of energy smiles 
at scorn and ridicule; bears with courage opposi- 


| tion and disappointment; and though pressed down 


with difficulties, he will rise again. With redoubled 
diligence he exerts every nerve; and hence it is, 
when men’s powers are aroused to their greatest 
tension, that they frequently surpass themselves 
and succeed beyond all human expectation. Thus, 
he who was once hissed from the stage, became 
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Demosthenes, the prince of orators. An obscure 
monk, amid the threats and opposition of authority, 
shook the tottering foundation of Catholicism, made 
the Pope tremble on his throne, and brought about 
the great work of the Reformation. A journeyman 
printer became Franklin the philosopher, whose 
praise is heralded by the lightning’s flash and the 
thunder’s deafening roar. It made a humble boy 
from the slashes of Hanover the Cicero of Amer- 
ica, and Daniel Webster the Demosthenes of his 
age. These men sealed improvement on the frag- 
ments of time, and esteemed minutes and hours as 
grains of gold. The man may not have been 
rocked in the cradle of opulence; prosperity may 
not have smiled upon him; yet the sharp discipline 
of want is the best training for an energetic mind, 
whose powers might be lulled to inactivity, and 
might rust under the warm sunshine of prosperity. 
Such men must push forward the wheels of scien- 
tific and intellectual, of moral and religious reform. 
Such energy nerved the arm of our forefathers to 
stain freedom’s soil with patriotic blood—to pur- 
chase, at a price so dear, the liberties we enjoy. 

Hope stands upon the hight of human excellence; 
as she looks far down the steeps of time she sees 
the world’s aspiring sons toiling up its slippery 
paths; as ever and anon they faint or weary, she 
bids them look up, and with winning smile she 
lures them onward and upward; she tells them the 
lake of ruin and gulf of despair lie behind; as that 
noble crowd reach the summit, she kindly takes 
them by the hand and conducts them into Fame’s 
grand temple, where they may write their names 
beside those of the great and good who have lived 
before them; thence they are wafted to celestial 
courts to be stars in crowns which outshine the 
dazzling splendors of earth’s brightest jewels. 

Hope exerts its influence alike on the humble 
peasant, and the king upon his throne; it lingers 
with the prisoner in his gloomy cell, and eheers 
the wanderer on the ocean’s rolling wave; it dries 
the tear of sorrow, and sweetens the bitter eup of 
repentance; it fans the flame in the lover’s bosom, 
and is an ever-healing fountain springing in the 
human breast. But the mind recoils from the con- 
templation of the opposite. The unfortunate one 
who is deprived of Hope’s influence, is melancholy 
and destitute of courage—energy is withered and 
perseverance blasted—every thing lost which is cal- 
culated to raise man to his exalted station. And 
there is but one place where the language of de- 
spair is appropriate—beneath the wrath of an 
offended Jehovah, in that dismal prison whose dark 
cells have never been lighted by a single ray of 
hope, where the miserable inmates are bound by 
chains of their own forging. There this bright 
star, with its gloom-dispelling charms, never rises. 
But Hope’s invigorating power makes man himself. 
It makes his heart heave with great purposes, and 
his eye flash with the fires of an enkindled soul. 
Thus man starts and feels; ‘nothing is too great 
for him who dares enough.” 





Then let the inspiring sentiment of our motto 
prompt us boldly to launch forth upon the sea of 
life; let our course be onward, and our watchword, 
NEVER DESPAIR; though the waves of adversity and 
disappointment lash our bark and threaten to roll 
us into the gulf of despair, yet let us keep our eye 
firmly fixed upon the port of Reality—our sails will 
swell with the breezes of success, and we will be 
wafted by the winds of prosperity; and if provi- 
dentially we wreck upon some unfortunate rock, let 
it be written in living characters, that we failed in 
a great and good undertaking. But if we fail in this, 
we can not fail in cultivating good purposes. 





THE PROCESSION. 


BY ANGELO CANOLL, 


Srep by step, 
To the grave, 
Move we on, 
Weak or brave. 
Slow and toilsomely we go 
To the deep, dark rest below; 
Fading all 
Like the leaf. 


Toil and love, 
Weep and die; 
Mystic scenes 
Hasting by. 
Ever present on our path 
Are the solemn hues of death; 
Rests its shade 
On our hearts. 


Dirges play 
All around; 
Ev'ry tone 
Brings their sound. 
And our hearts keep solemn time 
To the ever-pealing chime, 
As we go 
To the grave. 


Weeping train! 
Solemn band tf 
Fall our tears 
On the sand. 
None will gather them again, 
Even now we wear this chain; 
Ev’ry heart, 
All alone. 


With the years, 
We pass by; 
Suff'ring still 
Till we die. 
O, humanity is solemn, 
In its weary, weeping column, 
Step by step 
To the grave! 
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COUSIN SALLY. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


I rotp you in one of the preceding stories that I 
would some time tell you a story of my cousin 
Sally, and now and here I fulfill the promise. 

We were little girls together; our houses were 
a mile apart, perhaps, and a thick piece of woods 
lay between them, through which we had to pass 
when we visited each other. 

This we did pretty often, so that a deep narrow 
path was worn among the leaves. Across the runs 
were stepping-stones, for the most part; but over 
the deepest and widest one, that we called a creek, 
a tree had fallen, and of this we made a bridge. I 
remember precisely how it used to look. It was 
an elm-tree that seemed to have blown down in 
some great storm—the bark had decayed and fallen 
off, and the earth was washed all away from the 
roots that twisted and curled about in all direc- 
tions, white as snow. 

This white bridge, as we called it, was about 
midway of the woods; and when Sally came to 
see me I went with her to the white bridge on her 
return, and when I had visited her she came as far 
with me. 

How many sunsets have brightened the woods 
as we sat there, dreading to part! It is a long 
time since we parted there. Sally has another 
home, far away from her father’s house now, and 
little girls of her own as big as we were then. I 
would hardly know her if I saw her, for she is not 
the same laughing little Sally that she used to be. 

But it is as she was, and not as she is, that I 
like to think of her—full of fun and frolic; ready 
to go to the barn, and the orchard, and the spring, 
and the pear-tree, and the turkey’s nest, all at 
once, if it had been possible. 

A red brick house, with a dozen rooms in it, she 
lived in; and the chamber where she slept was so 
far from her mother’s room that I was always 
afraid, and never failed to tell her to lock the door. 

Over her room—indeed, over all the rooms of 
the second story—there was a long, low garret, 
lighted only by two little square windows, one at 
each end. 

This place was quite a museum to me; and I 
should have thought myself very much slighted 
if cousin Sally had at any time failed to show me 
the garret. 

Here were spinning-wheels, big and little, and 
both for flax and wool; bags of feathers, and of 
dried apples, and peaches, and pears; boxes of 
hickory-nuts and walnuts; shelves of coverlids and 
carpets, and others holding pots of preserves; and 
here were chests, too, filled with the clothes that 
had been Sally’s grandmother’s when she was 
alive; and against the chimney, that ran straight 
up through the floor and the roof, there was leaned 
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a great, crooked wooden stick, with a head of 
brass, that had been her walking-stick when she 
grew old. Sometimes we lifted the lid of the 
chest, and saw the yellow satin dress, and the 
white Methodist bonnet, as it was called, which 
lay on the top. 

But there was a greater attraction in the old gar- 
ret than this chest. Against one of the rafters hung 
a soldier’s coat and sword, and close by stood the 
bed of the old man to whom they belonged— 
“lame Danel,” as he was called, though I suppose 
his name was Daniel. He had been in the war of 
the Revolution; had fought in one or two engage- 
ments, and was lame from a shot that had taken 
effect in his left leg. 

How he first came to live with Sally’s father I 
do not know; but, as I remember him, he did little 
good service, surely—little except bring home the 
cows at night, catch the moles in the garden, and 
shoot the crows in the time of corn-planting. He 
loved whisky better than he loved his dinner, and 
kept a demijohn full of it at the head of his bed, 
and drank, Sally used to say, whenever he hap- 
pened to wake. 

He had once been crazy for a long while, and 
people used to say his head was never quite right 
afterward; and I am sure it was not right after he 
had been drinking whisky, as you will think when 
my story is done. 

I would never touch one of the many moleskins 
that hung about the house, nor would I taste a bit 
of quail if he had killed it, so much was I afraid 
of him. 

And, indeed, he was a very ugly man. His face 
was as red as fire, and one of his eyes blind, which 
made it look like an eye of stone. He had lost all 
his hair, and wore a red woolen cap on his head; 
he wore, too, a hunting-shirt, strapped round him 
with leather; and altogether appeared unlike the 
farmers that I was used to seeing. 

There were few people, as I said, who thought 
him perfectly sane, and still fewer who cared to 
have him about their houses. He must have done 
some good turn for Sally’s father some time, and 
so have earned a right to food and shelter; for 
though none of the family liked him much, they 
felt that they could not thrust him out. 

I think he had no home and no friends else- 
where; so it was well for him that he was allowed 
to sleep in the garret, and to have any of the com- 
forts of a home at all. 

I was exceedingly fond of seeing his blue coat, 
and the polished handle of the sword that we 
never dared to take out of the scabbard; but of 
himself I was terribly afraid, as I had good reason 
to be, for he never spoke to me unless it was ina 
surly way, and never touched me unless to push 
me aside. 

Half the mothers in the neighborhood threatened 
to give their children to “Jame Danel,” by way of 
frightening them into good behavior; so that it is 
no wonder I should be afraid of him. 
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Of one of my many visits to Sally I particularly 
desired to tell you, and of the one and only day 
that she ever came to our school. 

First, of the visit. I was to pass the night and 
most of the following day with her. It was a 
cloudy Saturday evening in November; and though 
I was told that I must walk fast, for that a storm 
seemed to be coming on, I forgot the advice when 
in the lane coming out of the woods I met my 
cousins—Frank and Edward—hauling a small 
hand-cart, in which was a half a bushel of wal- 
nuts they had been gathering. 

They were older than I, and should have known 
better than to detain me as they did with accounts 
of the afternoon’s rambles. Bushels and bushels 
of walnuts they had left under the trees, they 
said, because it was growing dark, and they feared 
to be in the woods any longer. 

The acknowledgment of their cowardice alarmed 
me, and, much as I wanted to see Sally, I half 
wished I had staid at home. 

Seeing that I hesitated, and ashamed, perhaps, 
of their confessed timidity, they proposed to leave 
their cart of walnuts in the lane, and go with me 
as far as the white bridge. 

I was very glad of their company; and we all 
set forward together, talking of the times when the 
Indians lived in the woods, and saying to each 
other, by way o: keeping up our courage, that 
there were none now within a thousand miles of 
us; but I think we all felt it not unlikely that 
some wigwam might still be hidden in the thickest 
part of the woods. 

From the highest point of ground along the lane 
we could see the stone chimney of an old house, 
away across the fields, where lived a man of the 
name of Haydin. He was an old man now; and 
when he first came to that part of the country 
years before, had lost a little brother, whom it was 
supposed the Indians stole. The circumstances 
were these, and we haa all heard old Mr. Haydin 
tell them many a time: He and his little brother 
were sent to a field some distance from the house, 
at night, to bring home the sheep; two or three of 
them were separated from the main flock—a cir- 
cumstance which at the time did not excite the boy’s 
suspicion—and leaving his little brother with the 
sheep already found, he went to bring the others, 
which he saw in a distant part of the field. Once 
he looked back, and seeing the boy descending the 
hill on the edge of which he had left him, he 
called to him to remain in full view; but the child 
did not hear or heed, but, carelessly driving the 
sheep, was soon lost sight of in the hollow. Poor 
child! he was never seen nor heard of afterward; 
and it was supposed that the Indians, who had 
been watching for an opportunity to steal the sheep, 
had stolen the boy. 

This story cousin Frank repeated, as we stood 
in the lane and looked at the stone chimney of Mr. 
Haydin’s house; and, as may be supposed, it was not 
calculated to increase our courage. In the woods 





it was already growing dusk, and the winds sway- 
ing through the dead leaves made a melancholy 
noise. We walked in silence, and each one look- 
ing about as if in expectation of seeing an Indian 
or some other terror, when Frank, who had always 
some bugbear in his head, discovered a path cross- 
ing ours, and leading toward the village in one 
direction, and in the other toward a thinly settled 
neighborhood, where lived a notorious drunkard 
of the name of Omerman. 

“He has worn this path,” said Frank, “in going 
to and from the village, for he goes there often for 
whisky.” He then said it was Saturday night, 
and about the time for him to go home with his jug. 

“What if he should meet us here and kill us 
all?” said Edward. Frank said he could smell 
whisky; upon which Edward and I thought we 
could smell it, too. He must be close about, we 
thought, and all ran as fast as we could across the 
logs, and through the brush, and over the runs, 
and up and down the hills, till we came in sight 
of the white bridge. 

“What is that?” exclaimed Frank, standing still. 

“Why, a great beast with a thousand horns!” 
said Edward, and, turning about, the two boys ran 
away as fast they could, leaving me crying with 
fright. 

At first I thought it was a great beast, with a 
thousand horns, sure enough, and running right 
toward me; but presently I got courage to look 
again; and as the beast was standing still, I stood 
still, too, and began to look at him earnestly. Less 
and less terrible he grew as I gazed, and so I ven- 
tured forward by little and little, till I saw clearly 
that it was no beast at all—nothing but the white 
bridge. 

I do not pretend that I was not afraid as I went 
forward, and climbed over the harmless white roots, 
and walked the great trunk to the opposite shore. 
I was afraid; and I still think I was very brave to 
go forward at all; nor doI believe that any thing 
short of a visit to cousin Sally could have induced 
me to face that terrible beast which I thought I saw. 

I walked fast, and was soon out of the woods; 
and in the meadow by the lane, into which I now 
struck, was Sally herself, driving home the cows. 
When she saw me she ran across the fields, and 
said she was glad I was come—not that she wanted 
to see me; she only wanted me to help her milk. 
This was the way Sally always talked; she never 
said precisely what she thought about any thing, 
but if she liked any one she was sure to talk as if 
she did not. 

My dress she said was the ugliest thing she ever 
saw; she wouldn’t have such a dress; but all the 
time she thought it very pretty. 

“Lame Danel” was not at home, and this was 
why Sally had to attend the cows; but it was an 
easy task—easy to me because I was visiting, and 
easy to her because I was there. 

We were no sooner in the house with the brim- 
ming pails, than the dull, slow rain began to fall, 



































and from the neighboring woods came the roar of 
the wind. 

The going down of the sun was like the blowing 
out of a candle almost, so suddenly the light was 


gone. 
(COMPLETED IN OUR NEXT.) 





FISHING WITH A PIN. 


Tuere is a quaint idea, not badly set forth in the 
following extract, entitled “Fishing with a Pin.” 
There are many who fish with pins in this world— 
some because they are too poor to buy books, and 
others because they are too lazy to obtain them. 
That man or woman fishes with a pin who “goes 
the wrong way to work,” or employs incorrect or 
insufficient means to effect an object. In company 
with the pin-hook angler, we may class the fisher 
with a golden hook, or the man who applies great 
means to effect very small results. The man who 
plays at games which are not worth the candle, and 
shoots birds not worth the powder, is a sworn ally 
of the golden-hook fisherman. But to the extract: 

‘© O! what are the prizes we cherish to win, 
To the first little shiner we caught with a pin?” 

Didst thou never, when a little child, tie moth- 
er’s lost apron-string to a willow rod, attach to the 
string a crooked pin, and then sally forth in pomp- 
ous dignity to ‘catch big fish in the river,” and sit 
patiently long hours, watching and wondering why 
the fish don’t come and bite? 

When the kind sister came with the inquiry, what 
luck? “not one fish,” replies the tearful angler, 
“they won’t bite.” No, they won’t bite the bad 
hook, you must have some bait; a grasshopper 
will do, if worms are not to be found; then, how 
in childish innocence you pitied the poor worm, 
and turned your head aside while it was being 
fastened upon the pin-hook, and again you cast in 
the line! What is your reward? not the perch, or 
speckled trout you dreamed of, but you return tri- 
umphantly with a little shiner poised upon a 
string. 

Didst thou never think in after years, how like 
life‘was thy first essay in angling, “fishing with a 
pin?” When school days came, and you mingled 
in the little world of miniature men and women, 
where many were striving for precedence, yet un- 
willing to take the necessary steps to gain the de- 
sired end, iancying that by some rare fortune they 
should become wise and great without bait? 

Didst never see a student aiming for distinction, 
pilfering from Shakspeare, Byron, Milton, and Tom 
Moore, to embellish his essay, and furnish gassy 
perorations? Well may you laugh, for he has 
stolen his bait, and is fishing with a pin! 

See that merchant handing down goods, adroitly 
piling up sugared words the while to win custom- 
ers, who are better pleased with simple truth and 
honesty; he, too, is fishing with a pin. 

Mark that politician bowing and smiling, and 





trying to win favors by pretended friendship from 
those whom, after election, he would not recognize, 
Ah! crafty, but short-sighted seeker for office, you 
are fishing with a pin and unsavory bait. 

Look at that aspiring youth, with a large stock 
of impudence, and a small share of brains, whose 
greatest strength is like Samson’s, in the hair upon 
his head, upper lip, and chin, whose greatest feat 
is a liberal display of cash, earned no matter how. 
See him swell and strut, smoke cigars in people’s 
faces, drink brandy and sherry-cobblers, and utter 
loud oaths, yet expect to win favors from all who 
knowhim. Poor, silly ape! he is fishing for whales 
with a pin. 

Dost see that nice young man, fresh from the 
hands of the tailor and barber, his fashionably 
curled hair, slick and shining, his hat and cane a 
la mode, resplendent with the glory of new beaver, 
and patent leather, elaborately coining honeyed 
words and soft sentences, to pour into the ears of 
the fashionable Miss Blank. 

Hast marked that young lady, all dress and jew- 
elry, a mantua-maker and milliner’s making adver- 
tisement, tripping the streets bowing and smiling, 
lending a willing ear to the flatteries of her dandy 
beau, peeping from under her eyelids to see what 
she has effected by her maneuvers and flirtations? 
This charming pair are both anglers in the sea of 
matrimony. They will be equally successful, for 
they will each catch a shiner and nothing more. 





A SHORT CHAPTER ON DANCING. 


Tux more moral portion of Pagan Rome repudi- 
ated dancing as disreputable. We have an oration 
of Cicero, in which he defends Murena, the Consul 
elect, whom Cato endeavored to restrain from the 
office, partly on the ground that he had been guilty 
of indulging in this effeminate amusement. Hear 
Cicero repel the charge: “Cato calls Murena a 
dancer. If this reproach be true, it is a weighty 
accusation; if false, it is an outrageous calumny. 
Wherefore, Cato, as your authority carries so much 
influence with it, you ought never to snatch a 
charge from the mouths of the rabble, or rashly call 
the Consul of the Roman people a dancer; but to 
consider how many other vices a man must needs 
be guilty of before that of dancing can be truly ob- 
jected to him; for no one ever dances even in soli- 
tude, or in a private meeting of friends, who is not 
either drunk or mad. Dancing is always the last 
act of riotous banquets, gay places, and profane 
pleasures.” With us it may be the first act instead 
of the last in these “places of gayety and of pro- 
fane pleasures,” and it is shocking to hear a 
Christian apologizing for that which has never 
yet been separated from the most dangerous asso- 
ciations. 

The very manner of it, especially when we take 
into the account the indelicacy of waltzing, can 
not fail to make impressions dangerous to virtue. 
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“LITTLE WILLIE.” 


BY REV. E. W. JONES. 
“Lirrtz Witi1e” slumbers sweetly 
In his lonely, narrow bed, 
Pelting storms and howling tempests 
Can not reach his little head. 
Sweet affection drops a tear 
O’er the spot where “ Willie” lies; 
Angels whisper, “look up yonder,” 
Pointing upward to the skies. 
On our mem’ries deeply graven 
Stands his little image fair; 
Sparkling eyes and shining temples, 
Rosy cheeks and golden hair; 
Ruby lips so full of smiling, 
Neck and arms of spotless white; 
Little feet so full of running— 
“Little Willie” was so bright. 
Put away his little playthings— 
Yonder lies his little whip; 
On the table lies his whistle— 
Oft he press’d it to his lip. 
In the hall his little “pony” 
Wonders why he stays away; 
By its side you see his wagon— 
There his little shaggy “ Tray.” 
On the window lies his primer; 
Lo the chair on which he sat! 
On the nail in yonder corner 
Hangs alone his little hat. 
O remove these sad memorials! 
Lay them carefully away; 
Christ, be thou our consolation, 
In the dark and gloomy day! 


“Little Willie” slumbers sweetly 
In his lonely, narrow bed, 

Pelting storms and howling tempests 
Can not reach his little head. 

On that bright and glorious morning, 
Christ will whisper from above, 

“Rise, my child, and let me dress thee 
In robes of white and spotless love.” 





A MADRIGAL, 


BY H. N. POWERS. 
Just below the woodland fountain, 
Years and years ago, 
Stood a little maiden cropping 
Flowers white as snow. 
The tiny brooklet flowed between us, 
Murmurous and clear; 
Yet clusters of spring-bloom she gave me, 
We two stood so near. 


So blended was the grace of childhood 
In our guileless glee, 





It seemed that we had known each other 
From our infancy; 

And ere we thought what we were doing, 
We walked hand in hand; 

While the brooklet flowed between us 
O’er its shining sand. 

So through fresh and blooming meadows, 
In the morning light, 

Strolled we in the joy of childhood, 
Wearing blossoms white; 

Uttering sweet, capricious fancies, 
Neither knowing why— 

Never dreaming other landscapes 
Would about us lie. 

But the stream grew broad and swifter, 
Our hands clasped no more; 

Yet I thought her something better 
Than she was before. 

And the parting flowers she threw me, 
Seemed to me more dear 

Than whole meadows full above us, 
When we stood so near. 

Still for many a league I saw her, 
Every day more fair, 

Gliding ’mong the summer foliage 
Like a shape of air; 

And across the rushing current 
I could hear her say 

Things, most beautiful and holy, 
Ere she passed away. 

Now between us rolls a river, 
Wide, and dark, and deep; 

And I only see the maiden 
In the calm of sleep. 

Yet I think beyond the waters 
She is waiting yet; 

With the same sweet, girlish fondness 
As when first we met. 





THE RICHLY LADEN MESSENGER. 


BY M, N. OLMSTED, 
Lo a messenger comes! so blithesome and free, 
All freighted with gems from the land and the sea; 
Delighted are thousands her presence to greet, 
In the rich gilded mansion and lonely retreat: 
Each month as it rolls, like others, before, 
Still increases her beauty, her richness, and lore. 
Roll on, ye proud billows! her treasures convey, 
Each breeze fill the sails and bear her away; 
Provide her reception on each happy shore 
Of lake, sea, or ocean, or cataract’s roar. 
Swell her treasures, ye authors and poets around, 
Increase them, ye artists and statesmen profound, 
Till laden, like bees, with the sweet honeyed store, 
O’er all the wide earth a blessing will pour. 
Reader, would you know who bears this rich mine? 
You will find it recorded in the first of each line. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


“My Son, erv—E Me toy Heant;” or, Gop’s Rz- 
quest TO Man.—Definitions of human nature have 
never been wanting to us: each system of philosophy 
has attempted its own; and man is no better known 
for any one of them. The Bible, the most practical 
and the least systematic of books, pursues a directly 
opposite course; for instead of defining man without 
making him known, it reveals him to himself with- 
out a single definition. One stroke of an inspired 
pen can incidentally, indirectly throw a light which 
goes down into the very depth of the matter, and 
shows us altogether what we are. ‘ My son, GIVE 
Me tuy HEART,” saith the Bible. Man then is a 
creature with a HEART TO GIVE. 

It is man’s moral being which makes him what he 
is: the center of his moral being is his heart. By 
the heart is not now meant merely the tender affec- 
tions, still less the sentimental exhibition of them. 
Let us take the word in a far wider, stronger, and 
deeper sense; in a sense applicable to all characters, 
all ages, all diversities of intellectual culture. By 
the heart let us understand the seat of feeling and 
of conscience, as well as of love. For here it is we 
must look for the man. There is far less of the man 
in the intellect which can discuss and explain a text 
of Scripture, than in the repentance of the heart 
which exclaims, ‘‘ Against Thee, Thee only, have 
I sinned.” Far less of the man in the eloquence 
which can ably set forth the relation of God to man, 
and of man to God, than in that sense of utter need 
which cries out, ‘‘ My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God.” And this heart which man has to 
give, this heart which is the man himself, God asks 
for. Touchingly do the words fall in the original 
Hebrew text: “ Give, my son, thy heart to ME.” 

But, ah! this is not the first request of the kind 
which the heart has heard. Sin with its lusts has 
said, ‘‘ Give thy heart to me.” and how many have 
hearkened to the solicitation, and have rushed through 
that broad and opened way, till they have bitterly 
experienced that it is the most overpowering seduc- 
tion which is followed by the most bitter remorse! 

The world with its pleasures and its vanities has 
said, ‘‘Give thy heart to me.” And still more have 
followed this voice of delusion, only to experience 
that the world has nothing to give save its own 
emptiness, wherewith to fill the emptiness of the 
heart that sought it. 

Natural affection, under the form of a mother, a 
wife, a child, has said, “‘ Give thy heart to me.” And 
how many hearts have confidently and unsuspect- 
ingly given themselves up to this voice, so like the 
voice of God, till they have found that no creature 
can give to another creature rest! 

And it is after all these that Gop comes, or rather 
that God returns, since it was he who, coming first, 
has been repulsed already. In mercy he returns, 
content to take this last and lowest place, if so be he 





may but be received at last. He comes and says 
again, ‘Give, my son, thy heart ro Mr.” 

And who, then, is this God who thus asks the 
heart? A strange question some reader may think, 
but, in these days, one deeply needed, and deeply 
needing a reply. 

The God who asks the heart of man is THE Gop oF 
THE BrsxE; the God of our Lord Jesus Christ; God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 
Truly this is a mystery; but let none turn from it 
on that account, for it is the great ‘‘ mystery of god- 
liness.”. The Father, who “so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son” to the sinner; and 
yet so hated sin, that only by smiting his own Son 
could he spare that sinner: the Son, who dwelt among 
us, “‘God manifest in the flesh;” and in that flesh 
“bore our sins in his own body on the tree:” the 
Holy Spirit, who, abiding in the midst of us, can 
make us one with the Father and the Son, “ par- 
takers of the Divine nature:” this is the God who 


speaks to us. We may know it by the way in which - 


we are addressed, ‘‘My son.” For how can sinful 
men be “sons of God” but as the Father accepts 
them in the well-beloved Son? How can any be 
sons but as that Son is ‘not ashamed to call them 
brethren?” How can any be sons but those who are 
sealed with the Holy Spirit of adoption, and taught 
of Him to “cry, Abba, Father?” 

This, then, is the God, the only God, who can ask 
the heart of man. He is “the living and true God;” 
and thus asks for it because he has a heart which 
seeks ours, and can respond to it. He is Immanuel, 
“ God with us,” whom we may love as truly, as sim- 
ply, as naturally, as we love a friend or brother; 
and, O wondrous combination! he is still that God 
who is a Spirit, and thus offers to enter into a spir- 
itual communion with us, closer and more intimate 
than we can conceive of with any human being. 

“Thy heart.” Ah! what other god cares for that, 
but the God who made it? ‘Give Me thy heart.” 
“Give me thy works and alms-deeds, thy penances 
and mortifications,”’ says the god of the Romanist. 
“Give me thy reason,” says the god of the Deist. 
“Give me thy sword,” says the god of the Moham- 
medan. ‘Give me thy lusts,” says the god of the 
heathen. It remains for our God and Father in 
Christ Jesus to say, ‘Give Me thy heart.” Yes—this 
is the glory of the Gospel. 

You may hear that a man has believed the Gospel 
of the grace of God: you may still ask, Has he be- 
lieved with a living faith? You may hear that he 
has made a fair profession: you may ask again, Is it 
a sincere profession? You may hear that his conduct 
is exemplary in the sight of man: still you ask, Is it 
holy in the sight of God? You may hear that he isa 
pattern of Christian works: you ask, Has he a Chris- 
tian spirit? But hear that he has given his heart to 
the Lord, and you can ask no more. Faith and 
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works, grace and holiness in life and conversation— 
the new creation in Christ Jesus—all are there. 

Such is the simple and sublime religion of the 
Gospel. It addresses itself more convincingly to the 
heart than a whole mass of evidence on the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, or on the Deity of our Lord. 
Reader, whoever you are that possesses a heart, try 
yourself by this simple test. Listen to the practical 
question which it suggests, answer it to Him who 
asks, and say, Will you give your heart to the God of 
our Lord Jesus Christ? 

Neetrectep Tuincs—Tue Prayer Msgetine.— 
‘““ When a prayer meeting ts below freezing-point, it 
is a fatal indication.” 

The social means of grace indicated by the well- 
known title of this article is no modern innovation, 
but a very ancient and God-honored service. “ For 
all these things will I be inquired of by the house of 
Israel, to do them for them,” is an enunciation, not 
only applicable to individuals, but also to the Church 
of the living God, and one which she has always 
acknowledged in her best and happiest days, as well 
as in the midst of storm and tempest. ‘ Whereso- 
ever”—in the stately cathedral, or the capacious 
chapel, or the humble vestry; in the shieling of the 
Highlander, or the kloof of the Kaffir, or the wig- 
wam of the Indian, or the hut of the New Zeal- 
ander—‘‘ wheresoever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in My name;” not merely where Solomon 
marshals the “elders of Israel,” and the ‘ heads of 
the tribes,” with “‘ the chief of the fathers,” together 
with all “the men of Israel;” but also where no 
national event is to be celebrated, and when the offi- 
cers and symbols of a nation’s glory are absent, even 
in the lowly cottage of the humble villager, with its 
rude stools, and broken chairs, and well-worn hymn- 
book, and its ‘two or three” poor fishermen, or its 
two or three poor laborers, who hymn the praises 
of heaven’s King—‘ there am I;” I, ‘*by whom all 
things were created, visible and invisible.” ‘I who 
was dead, and am alive again. 

Who that has frequented this hallowed means of 
grace has not met the Savior “‘in the midst?” Yes; 
it is a place for intercourse with the “‘ Friend of sin- 
ners.”” Here the mourner in Zion receives “ beauty 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the gar- 
ments of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 


‘¢ The weary find eternal rest, 
And all the sons of want are blest.” 


And while the sorrows of the Church are relieved, 
and the wounds of the Church are healed, in the 
prayer meeting; here also her graces are polished 
and strengthened: and while the knees of her Pauls 
are bowed unto the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, she is “‘strengthened with might by 
his Spirit,” and comprehends “ what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and hight,” and knows “ what 
is the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge,” and 
thus receives “all the fullness of God.” 

When Solomon held a prayer meeting, at the ded- 
ication of the temple, “the fire came down from 
heaven, and consumed the burnt-offering and the 
sacrifices; and the glory of the Lord filled the house. 
And the priests could not enter into the house of the 
Lord, because the glory of the Lord had filled the 





Lord’s house.” When the disciples held a prayer 
meeting in Mary’s house, about Peter, the two soldiers 
were thrown off their guard, the two chains by which 
he was bound were snapped asunder, and the wicked 
Herod was disappointed of his prey; while the disci- 
ples were rejoiced by Peter’s appearance among them; 
for the Lord, in answer to prayer, had sent an angel 
by whom his deliverance was effected. And our 
modern prayer meeting, with its “‘ two or three” at- 
tendants, although unmarked by the eye of ambi- 
tion, unheralded by the breath of applause, and 
unrecorded by the hand of any chronicler, is nev- 
ertheless marked by the eye of an approving God, 
applauded by the first-born sons of light, and will 
be remembered in that day when secrets shall be 
revealed. 

The neglect of the prayer meeting is one of the 
alarming signs of the times, and one of the causes 
of the Church’s weakness. Our Thomases are not 
present when Jesus comes. Perhaps, dear reader, 
like Thomas, you have not been present at those 
precious means where Christ had promised to be 
present, and was present. ‘ Well, what if he was 
not? It was a little matter, very little, just staying 
away from the prayer meeting. Ah! my brother, it 
was large enough to be noticed by the omniscient 
eye, to be marked by the Divine pen. The Church 
in all ages since has read it. The world, far and 
wide, has known it. Coming generations, even to 
the end of time, will learn it. Ido not know but in 
heaven they will still wonder at that strange line, 
‘ Thomas was not with them when Jesuscame.’ Dost 
thou consider who notes thy absence from the prayer 
meeting? Thinkest thou, when the books are opened, 
there will be no record concerning thee? 

‘‘ Why was not Thomas there? Doubtless, there 
was areason. Perhaps his business was urgent. He 
must make sale of those fish; or, may be, his net 
was broken, and must be mended. Perhaps he was 
invited to meet some friends: and must prayer inter- 
fere with a social visit? Or, perhaps, there was some 
special attraction that night in Jerusalem; a concert 
of music, it may be, or a lecture from some famous 
rabbi; and must these be forgotten just for the 
Church prayer meeting? Or, perhaps, it rained, or, 
at least, it was cloudy, or somewhat cold; or, I do 
not know what was the reason. This J know, 
‘Thomas was not with them when Jesus came.’ 
Christian professor! thou dost not know what kept 
Thomas from the prayer meeting; but what is it 
that so often keeps thee? Is it a good reason? Will 
it bear scrutiny now? Will it appear valid from 
thy bed of death? Will it stand the ordeal of the 
judgment?” 

‘The true thermometer of the Church to indicate 
its spiritual temperature, is the weekly gathering 
around the mercy-seat. A cold prayer meeting 
makes a cold Church. It is at once the cause and 
the effect of spiritual declension. If the place of 
prayer is well nigh deserted; if the few who are 
present bodily seem absent in spirit; if the prayers 
offered are languid, without point, and without unc- 
tion, then the pastor has abundant cause for heart- 
heaviness and tears. Sermons delivered to such a 
people are like discourses preached in one of the 
ruined temples of Luxor, with the shriveled dead 
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embalmed around, and grim heads of stone, looking 
down from every capital. His hands hang down, 
and his spirits faint. 

“And as a Church has no surer symptoms of 
decay than a decaying prayer meeting, so nothing 
feels the approach of a revival so palpably as the 
place of prayer. A revival begins there commonly. 
The deserted seats are filled. Those who could not 
leave their business, now find but ‘ittle difficulty in 
closing the doors of their shops or their counting- 
rooms. The absent Thomases are once more with 
the disciples, and wonder to find their Savior there, 
too, speaking, ‘ Peace be unto you.’ Those who sel- 
dom prayed are now ready to pour out their souls in 
supplication. The gift of tongues has descended. 
The sluggish are mounting up with ‘ wings as eagles.’ 
A latent power is developed in the Church, which 
astounds both pastor and people.” 

We put in a plea for this much-dishonored means 
of grace. We ask that its claims may be duly con- 
sidered, duly admitted, and acknowledged. We pray 
that the deplorable Laodicean results of the neglect 
of it may be properly weighed, and the certain 
speedy revival of gracious feeling, consequent upon 
its observance, may have the attention it claims, 
We implore the wealthy, the talented, and the influ- 
ential members of the Church to attest their love to 
Christ, to the Church, and to a ruined world, by ral- 
lying around the weekly prayer meeting. Then 
shall “ Zion, the city of our solemnities, Jerusalem, 
be a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be 
taken down, not one of the stakes thereof shall ever 
be removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof 
be broken. But there the glorious Lord will be unto 
us a place of broad rivers and streams; wherein shall 
go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ships 
pass thereby.” 

Faitn anp Eternity.—On all sides faith sees it- 
self surrounded with eternity. Each promise in the 
divine word speaks of eternity. Each hope points to 
eternity. Each pardon that we receive has eternity 
inscribed on it. Each token of love tells of eternity. 
Each day’s fellowship with the Lord is insenarably 
linked with an eternal fellowship. The great God 
with whom we have to do is the everlasting one. 
The Son whose righteousness covers us is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. The Holy Spirit is 
the “eternal Spirit.” There is not one word, one 
thought, one promise, one hope, one joy, that speaks 
of less than ETERNITY! 

Feeling itself thus compassed about with eternity, 
how the spirit rises upward! How it gets ashamed 
of littleness in itself, and in others who are partakers 
of the same hope! How it expands its affections on 
every side—passing beyond self and the things of self, 
and entering on other regions where it gets full play 
to its expanding powers! The realized glimpse of 
eternity takes it at once out of its contracted “ beat;” 
and, instead of pacing round and round within a 
poor circle of its own, it learns that there are other 
interests as precious, as dear to God, and as closely 
linked with the marvels of the ages to come, as its 
own could be. Getting beyond the narrowness of 
its own joys and sorrows, it learns somewhat to for- 
get itself in the thought of others. 

And thus occupied, not merely with one eternity, 





but with thousands of eternities like its own—the 
eternities of redeemed ones like itself—it gets above 
depression, and ceases to brood over its own fears 
and griefs. The screen has been thrown back that 
hemmed in its vision; it looks into the vista of im- 
measurable ages; it loses sight of things corruptible 
in the vision of the incorruptible; it learns to meas- 
ure the things that are seen and temporal by the 
things that are unseen and eternal. 

Faitu.—I have been thinking much of late how 
precious fazth must be; if so little as may be com- 
pared to “a grain of mustard seed,” yet it will remove 
mountains. Peter, addressing those who had ob- 
tained it, calls it “‘ rreorous FaITH;” who, with his 
fellow-apostles, had also experienced the same. 

To have the strong tide of unbelief, which is the 
natural current of every human heart, displaced by 
even so small a portion of genuine faith is an un- 
speakable mercy. It is not merely the ground of all 
Christian fellowship, but the only thing that brings 
us into nearness of fellowship with the divine Being, 
and with the sufferings of Christ; and which makes 
unseen things realities. 

Till this is done for us, we know nothing of God, 
as to his real character, as he has revealed himself in 
his word; and we have no foundation for that holy 
obedience that he requires, which is its legitimate 
fruit, and which furnishes the only evidence that we 
possess it. Hence it is that “‘ without faith it is im- 
possible to please God.” Obstacles or difficulties 
which to human view appear impossible to be re- 
moved, often hedge up every other avenue of hope, 
except a throne of grace. At this very point we are 
made to feel the necessity of faith; what it can ac- 
complish; and learn the methods of God’s dealings 
with us. It is just such circumstances that makes 
“ prayer desirable;” that drives us to God, to “‘ stretch 
forth our hands unto him,” as our only helper. 

** Faith—’tis a precious grace, 
Where’er it is bestowed; 
It boasts a high celestial birth, 
And is the gift of God.” 


Great is the difference in a soul who has faith, and 
in one who has not! One is hemmed in and limited 
to the objects of time and sense that perish with the 
using; while to the other the vail is lifted, revealing 
a fullness in his future, corresponding to his immor- 
tal nature and his limitless desires. 

Faith traverses the whole track of God’s dealings 
with us in the past. It gives the bird’s-eye view 
that includes the whole. It enables us to compre- 
hend the nature of sin and the need of atonement. 
It reaches back to the remote past, and forward to 
the infinity of the future; and by making us feel the 
necessity of discipline, and even of tribulation, to 
teach us submission and fit us for heaven, it enables 
us to extend our sympathies to prophets, apostles, 
and martyrs, and to believers in all ages. And more 
than this: In proportion to the sémplicity of its trust, 
and the strength of its confidence in all that God has 
revealed, does this become a vivid reality. Lord, 
increase our faith. 

Peace with Yoursetr.—Of all things endeavor 
to settle peace and purity in your own breast. If 
you can not find tranquillity within yourself, it will 
be great folly to seek elsewhere for it. 
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Stems, Piterary, Scientific, and Religions, 


Sources or Perrumes.—Dr. Lyon Playfair says, | the clerical garb of his order, attracted no small 
that a peculiarly fetid oil, termed fusil oil, is formed | share of my attention, and who, with cross and 
in making brandy and whisky, and that this fusil | rosary most conspicuously displayed, was seated at 
oil, distilled with sulphuric acid and acetate of pot- / a table, and seemed completely engrossed by the 
ash, gives the oil of pears. The oil of apples is made | chances of his game, the fluctuations of which he 
from the same fusil oil, by distillation with sulphuric | was marking by the utterance of oaths as shocking 
acid and bichromate of potash. The oil of pine- | and blasphemous as ever issued from human lips. 
apples is obtained from a product of the action of | Unlike another friar, named Father Ignatio, an ac- 
putrid cheese on sugar, or by making a soap with | quaintance of mine, and a jolly, yet drunken fellow, 
butter, and distilling it with alcohol and sulphuric | he sinned not from exuberance of spirits, but from 
acid, and is now largely employed in England in | the evil workings of the sin-blackened soul within. 
making pine apple ale. Many a fair forehead is | Yet this man was a minister at the altar, and a 
damped with eau de millefleurs without knowing that | sworn protector of Christ’s flock; who held, accord- 
its essential ingredient is derived from the drainage | ing to his creed, the power to absolve and to baptize. 
of cow-houses. to shrive the dying and intercede for the dead, who 

Errsct or Inpustry.—A number of the British | Would go from the curses of a ‘hell’ to the house 
Quarterly says, that a piece of bar-iron worth only | of the living God, and there stand in his sacerdotal 
£1, or $5, American currency, is worth, when worked | Tobes, and say unto his people, ‘Go in peace; thy 
into horseshoes, £2 10s., or about $10; into table- | sins are forgiven thee.’” 
knives, £36, or $180; into needles, £71, or $855; into | Mrnistzr’s Sorz Turoat.—A medical writer says 
pen-knife blades, £657, or $3,285; into polished but- | that what is commonly known as “the Minister’s 
tons and buckles, £897, or $4,485; and into balance- | Sore Throat,” is a disease generally originating in 
springs for watches, £50,000, or $250,000. Perfectly | the stomach, and the seat of it is the mucous coat. 
enormous is the value given to that which costs a | It is caused by taking improper food and drinks, 
mere trifle by the labors of an artist. whose direct and necessary tendency is to inflame 

Ovr Trrta.—The ivory of the tooth—that part the mucous membrane. This inflammation is, after 
which lies under the enamel—is composed of an im- | 4 while, either sent to the throat, and so saves the 
mense number of little pipes, which make that part | Stomach, or is extended along the passage to the 
of the tooth porous. This accounts for the rapid | throat. 
decay of the teeth when the enamel is gone. The Jews in Encranp.—It is stated that the whole 
acids of the saliva, heat and cold, penetrate these | number of Jews in England is only 80,000, 20,000 of 
numerous cells, and cause a sudden destruction of | whom are located in London. Russia contains 10% 
the tooth. Filling the cavity solid with some metal | millions; Constantinople, 80,000; and India, 17,000. 
is, therefore, the only cure. It is also stated that of the 20,000 in London, 2,000 

Tue Astor Lisrary.—This institution was opened | are baptized Christians. 


to the public of New York city February lst. It em- Sorrenive Horn.—Horn may be softened by a de- 
braces about 80,000 volumes, among which are many gree of heat not exceeding melted lead, and may 
of great rarity and value. It is a free library— | afterward be molded into any required shape. The 
equally accessible to the poor as well as the rich. | horn handles of knives, razors, ete., are now com- 
No books are allowed to be removed from the build- monly made by molding. The softened horn is first 
ing, but any one can be admitted to the rooms, which | pressed into a mold or die, which is then inclosed in 
will be warmed in winter and lighted in the even- | 4 nut-cracker sort of clamp, and the die, clamp, and 
ing, where any work selected from the catalogue will | horn immersed in boiling water for a few minutes, 
be handed down by the librarian. after which the clamp is screwed as tight as possible, 
TractnG Parrr.—A sheet of fine thin white paper | by means of a screw attached to the end opposite the 
dipped into a thick solution of gum arabic, and | joint. In about twenty minutes the horn is taken 
then pressed between two dry sheets, renders the | out and finished. It is commonly dyed of various 
three transparent when dry. It is very useful for colors, and may also, we presume, be blackened, 
tracing purposes, as it can either be written or painted | though we do not recollect to have seen any articles 
upon. of white horn. Ivory is usually whitened by boil- 
Tue Eartn’s Poputation.—There are on the earth | ing it in pearl-ashes and water; and perhaps horn 
1,000,000,000 inhabitants; of these 83,833,833 dieevery | may be also. 
year, 91,824 every hour, and 60 every minute, or1/! Ayerican FisnEries.—The number of American 
every second. These losses are about balanced by | vegsels engaged in the cod, mackerel, and herring 
an equal number of births. fisheries of the American seas is 8,160; British, 8,775; 
Tre Mexican Prizestnoop.—G. D. Brewerton, in | French, 580. The capital invested is: American, 
writing some incidents of travels in New Mexico, for | $3,820,015; British, $3,900,175; French, $1,255,000; 
Harper’s Magazine, has the following sketch relative | while the value of the annual products is, American, 
to a sight witnessed by him in a Santa Fe gambling | $4,018,030; British, $8,690,000; French, $1,340,000. 
saloon: “ Before me was a Mexican priest who, in | It will be seen that while the capital invested in the 
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British possessions is about the same as in the United 
States, the value of the annual produce is more than 
double. 


German RationatisM.—A general convention of 
German reformers, or Atheists, met in Cincinnati, 
March 28d, 24th, and 25th, and discussed and adopted 
a general platform of principles for future moral and 
political action. They were men from north Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and west- 
ern New York; and among the resolutions passed 
was one excluding the Bible from the public schools, 
another recommending the abolishment of the Sab- 
bath, a third the omission of thanksgiving days by 
the governors of the various states, a fourth insist- 
ing upon the abolition of capital punishment, etc. 
We have nothing to say, of course, in reference to 
the mischiefs or the benefits resulting to these United 
States from the operations of these foreign Atheists, 
who have crawled away from the rotten govern- 
ments of the old world to the sunshine and liberty 
of the new; but it does strike us as being remark- 
ably insolent, to say the least, in such fellows to 
propose modifying, reforming, and uprooting a gov- 
ernment which has been productive of nothing but 
blessings to its inhabitants. Should a lot of Amer- 
icans think Germany a freer and better country than 
America, and should they run off from the oppres- 
sions of their own country to Germany, and there 
attempt a revolution and reformation of the govern- 
ment, they would be hissed and hooted out of the 
kingdom in hot haste. Here, however, foreign mis- 
creants think themselves privileged, nay, believe 
they ought to be encouraged in turning our Gov- 
ernment upside down to suit their beer-steeped and 


| brandy-instigated notions. 


Etooution.—Mr. R. Kidd, of Cincinnati, who has 
made the subject of elocution his study for over ten 
years past, has during the last few months been 
delivering lectures and teaching classes in various 
towns of Indiana, and with marked success. A dis- 
tinct articulation and a pleasing and correct enuncia- 
tion are qualities not any too often found in public 


| Speakers. We have heard Mr. Kidd lecture repeat- 


edly, and we can cordially recommend him to any 
of our friends who would wish to know the power of 
a true and faultless elocution. 


Cuurcn South Misstons.—Connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, in the destitute 
portions of the regular work—that is to say, in the 
bounds of the eighteen conferences—are 162 mis- 
sions, 109 missionaries, 24,809 white members, 1,267 
colored members, 60 churches, 141 Sunday schools, and 
5,411 Sunday school scholars. In the colored mis- 
sions proper there are 117 missionaries, 62 churches, 


| and 88,844 members. Among the Germans are 18 


missions, 11 missionaries, 589 members, 5 churches, 
6 Sabbath schools, and 278 scholars. There are 
among the Indian tribes 30 missions and 4,232 
Church members. The number of Church mem- 
bers in California is between 500 and 600. The gen- 
eral aggregate shows that there are in the Church 
South 854 missions, 271 missionaries, 162 churches, 
69,741 Church members, 181 Sabbath schools, 9 labor 
schools, 490 Indian pupils, and 24,179 Sabbath school 
children. 





A Keren Heatuen Boy.—Mr. Ellis, missionary to 
the island of Madagascar, speaks in one of his letters 
in terms of high compliment relative to Radama, 
late sovereign of that island. When Radama was 
quite a child, Mr. Ellis tells us, his father and mother 
quarreled, and his father managed to get a divorce 
from his wife, and sent her adrift. This was a sad 
thing for young Radama, as he could not go with his 
mother, but had to stay home with his father. One 
day when his father was out the little fellow man- 
aged to catch achicken that was running about the 
yard. Procuring a string, he carried the chicken 
into the house, and tied it by the leg to a chair. 
When his father came in he asked Radama who had 
been so cruel as to tie the chicken up so. “I tied 
him, pa,” said he. ‘And why, my son?” “ Be- 
cause,” said the boy, ‘‘ J wanted to hear the little 
chicken ery for his mother.” The father took the 
hint, sent for his wife, and the dispute which had 
separated them was thus at once terminated. 


Divine Bretxt.—The diving bell was first used in 
Europe in the year 1509. It was used on the coast 
of Mull, in searching for the wreck of a part of the 
famous Spanish Armada, some time before the year 
1669. 


Curious Sratistics.—If the streets of London 
were put together, they would extend 8,000 miles 
in length. The main thoroughfares are traversed 
by 8,000 omnibuses and 8,500 cabs, employing 40,000 
horses. In 1849 the metropolis consumed 1,600,000 
quarters of wheat, 240,000 bullocks, 1,700,000 sheep, 
28,000 calves, and 35,000 pigs. One market alone 
supplied 4,024,400 head of game. London, in the 
same year, ate 3,000,000 salmon, which were washed 
down by 43,200,000 gallons of porter and ale, 2,000,- 
000 gallons of spirits, and 65,000 pipes of wine. 
86,000 cows are yearly required for London milk; 
and reckoning two gallons a day from every cow, we 
have here 72,000 gallons of ‘“‘ London peculiar” con- 
sumed by the London inhabitants. 860,000 gaslights 
fringe the streets. London’s arterial or water system 
supplies the enormous quantity of 44,383,828 gallons 
per day; 1,000 sail are employed in bringing annu- 
ally to London 8,000,000 tuns of coal. They have 
no fewer than 23,517 tailors, 28,570 bootmakers, 40,- 
000 milliners and dressmakers, and 18,701 domestic 
servants. 

Tur ContemMPLators.—In Sweden a new religious 
sect has sprung up, called the Contemplators, because 
they believe that, in meditating incessantly on the 
essence and qualities of God, which they call con- 
templating God, they attain the perfection of saints. 
They think that every body who does not join them 
will certainly be damned. A peasant named John 
Olssom, of the village of Otteslaett, in Gothenberg, 
cut the throats of his two children—one aged a year, 
the other eighteen months—in order, as he said, to 
preserve them from eternal condemnation. 


Repetition oF Names.—The repetition of town 
and village names, in the United States, seems to in- 
dicate a poverty of invention in the original settlers. 
We have 95 Libertys or Libertyvilles, 26 Independ- 
ences, 24 Lexingtons, 42 Miltons, 48 Middletowns 
and Middletons, 23 Charlestowns and Charlestons, 15 
Carthages, 13 Uticas, 22 Parises, and 21 Romes. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tur Otp Brewery AND THE New Mission-HovseE 
AT THE Five Ports. By the Ladies of the Mission. 
New York: Stringer & Townsend. 1854. 12mo. 804 
pages.—By some means our copy of this book has 
been received only at this late hour. It is now hardly 
necessary to speak of its design and character; for 
the book is every-where, and is read by every body. 
When Messrs. Pease and Robinson’s “‘ Hot Corn” ap- 
peared, we felt constrained to issue our caveat along 
with our notice of the work. But no caveat is needed 
with reference to this work. Of the thirty-nine 
sketches, I. M.—Miss Imogen Mercein—furnishes 
fifteen; J. M. O.—Mrs. Julia M. Olin—furnishes ten; 
Cc. R. D.—Mrs. C. R. Duel—eight; H. 8.—Mrs. H. 
Skidmore—two; and B. M. A.—Rev. B. M. Adams— 
four. They are well written and deeply interesting 
sketches, and clearly indicate the development and 
progress of a missionary enterprise that may be con- 
sidered one of the moral wonders of the age. The 
proceeds of the work are devoted to the mission. 
Let it be scattered broadcast. Let every one of our 
readers get and read the book. 


Troy ConFERENCE MisceLtany. By Rev. S. Parks. 
J. Lord, Albany; W. H. Young, Troy; and S. Hunt- 
ington, Burlington. Also for sale at the Methodist 
Book Concerns and Depositories. 12mo. 424 pages.— 
This work contains a historical sketch of Methodism 
within the bounds of the Troy conference, reminis- 
cences and outline sketches of its deceased ministers, 
and also several contributions by living ministers. 
The historical sketch and the reminiscences are full 
of interest. They furnish fine material hereafter to 
be blended into a history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States. Could our voice be 
heard, we would urge upon every conference in our 
connection to see that their conference memorials are 
garnered into a book. Many of the early events of 
our history are as yet unrecorded. Some of them are 
already irrecoverably gone. But others, by timely 
effort, might now be rescued from oblivion. 


Tneotocicat Essays. By Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice, A. M., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. From the sec- 
ond London edition. Redfield, 110 and 112 Nassau- 
street, New York.—These essays embrace discourses 
on all the subjects contained in the apostles’ creed. 
We had a careful critique of the work already pre- 
pared, when we fell in with the following notice, 
which we substitute in place of our own: ‘In the 
Book Notices, Dr. Stevens says of Maurice’s late 
work—Theological Essays, ‘It is written in a clear 
and lucid style, and there is no mistaking the au- 
thor’s sentiments.’ Thisis marvelous. Toevery one 
else the book is provokingly difficult of comprehen- 
sion. Ten years ago the British Critic complained of 
the ‘ indescribable haze which seemed to invest all ob- 
jects in their way to Mr. Maurice’s apprehension,’ and 
said ‘all his thoughts required to be transmuted and 
recast before they could be made available.’ The 
same fault is exaggerated in his more recent produc- 





Hotices. 


tions. We have never seed a jeu d’esprit more deserv- 
edly uttered than the following, in a late number of 
the Calendar: 
LINES WRITTEN AFTER READING SOME OF MR. MAURIC2Z’S 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS 
I looked into a river once, 
Nor could the bottom see; 
‘I dare not try its depths,’ I said, 
So deep it seemed to me. 
Bat in I stept, and then full soon— 
No need of thought or study— 
I found my doubts were all resolved: 

It was not deep, but muddy. 
A curious illustration of Mr. Maurice’s ‘haze,’ or 
‘mud,’ is found in the opposite views of his opinion 
on a certain point, given in the two popular month- 
lies of our city. The current number of Harper’s 
Magazine says, ‘ In regard to the atonement, he [Mr. 
Maurice] believes that the sacrifice of Christ was a 
real sacrifice made by the Son, of his whole body, 
soul, and spirit to the Father, as a satisfaction and 
oblation for the sins of the whole world.’ Per contra, 
Putnam says, ‘He denies the vicarious nature of 
Christ’s suffering, believing the essence of the atone- 
ment to consist in his delivering men from sin and 
not from punishment, and implanting in them a true 
righteousness.’ What sort of a writer must he be 
who causes intelligent and candid critics thus to differ 
as to his meaning? It will not do to talk any more 
of German obscurity and mist; Mr. Maurice out- 
Herod’s any transcendental cloud-gatherer that ever 
lived.” For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 


History oF THE Frencu Protestant ReEFvucGess, 
JSrom the revocation of the edict of Nantez to our own 
days. By M. Charlies Weiss. Translated from the 
French by William Henry Herbert. With an American 
appendix by a descendant of the Huguenots. New York: 
Stringer & Townsend. 2 vols. 12mo. 882 and 419 
pages.—It may be questioned whether the American 
press has for many years, at least not since the pub- 
lication of D’Aubigne, issued an ecclesiastico-histor- 
ical work of equal interest and significance with this. 
The author, who is Professor of History in the Lycee 
Bonaparte, having collected ample materials for an 
elucidation of his subject, has written with the im- 
partiality of a philosopher, and with the warmth 
and animation due his great theme. The extracts 
from this work, which appeared in Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, were extensively copied into the religious 
papers and awakened a desire for an American edi- 
tion of the entire work. This Messrs. Stringer & 
Townsend have now produced. For sale by Moore, 
Anderson & Co., Cincinnati. 

Lectures oN FemMate Scripture Cnaracters. By 
Rev. Wm. Jay. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. 


of it were passing through the press. It is, therefore, 
the last of a series of works that have made the 
name of William Jay a household word in both Eng- 
land and America. It is not a series of fancy sketches, 


12mo. 851 pages.—The venerable author of this 
work was summoned to his rest while the last sheets | 
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but a faithful delineation of character, so far as the 
outlines of the character could be drawn from the 
historical record of each individual. Each subject is 
also made to illustrate some element of truth or duty. 
The direct, practical character of Mr. Jay’s mind, 
and his constant aim ¢o do good, are strikingly mani- 
fest in this his last work. For sale by Moore, Ander- 
son & Co., Cincinnati. 


Mexuicuamr; a Legend of the Santee. By W. Gil- 
more Simms, Esq. New York: Redfield. 1854. 12mo. 
431 pages.—This is a new and revised edition of one 
of Mr. Simms’s popular tales, designed to illustrate 
the history of Carolina. For sale by H. W. Derby, 
Cincinnati. 

Tue Divine Cuaracter VinpicatepD; a Review of 
Beecher’s Conflict of Ages. By Rev. Moses Ballou, 
and dedicated to P. T. Barnum, Fxg. New York: 
Redfield. 1854. 12mo. 412 pages.—This book was 
written against a humbug, is dedicated to a humbug, 
and is itself a humbug. It is to be had from Mr. 
G. W. Kile, “Bookseller, Stationer, and Magazine 
Dealer,” at 69 Sixth-street, Cincinnati. 


A Cuitp’s History or Eneranp, Vor. II. By 
Charles Dickens. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
We are glad to see the second volume of this charm- 
ing work. It is written with all the grace and beauty 
that distinguish the best productions of Dickens. 
For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 

Tuovcuts To Heir anp CuEER. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 1854. 12mo. 191 pages.—This book 
contains a passage of Scripture with some pertinent 
sentiment from ancient or modern writers, and some 
poetic selection for each day from the first of January 
to the last of June. For sale by Truman and Spof- 
ford, Cincinnati. 

Tue Russtan Suores or THE Brack Sra. Wew 
York: Redfield. 1854. 12mo. 266 pages.—A timely 
publication is this, and one that will amply repay a 
perusal. It contains not a little information con- 
cerning the habits of the people and the resources of 
the countries over which the author traveled, inter- 
mingled with incidents, adventures, and narrative, 
such as will at once interest and instruct the reader. 
The author was evidently not particularly fascinated 
with either Russian dirt or despotism. For sale by 
G. W. Kile, 69 Sixth-street, Cincinnati. 


Kirro’s Dairy Brstz Intustrations. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 12mo. 448 pages. For sale by 
Moore, Anderson & Co.—This volume contains orig- 
inal readings for every day in the year. The sub- 
jects are from sacred history, biography, geography, 
antiquities, and theology. It is designed especially 
for the family circle. Carefully read during the 
whole year, it would not only store the mind with an 
invaluable fund of Biblical knowledge, but would 
also do much toward giving development and strength 
to the religious principles and habits. The minister, 
habitually conversant with the study of the word of 
God, will find occasionally illustrations which it will 
be difficult for him to supply from other sources. We 
should also add that this volume closes a series which 
has been in course of publication for several years. 


Jay’s Mornine anp Evenine Exenciszs for April, 
May, and June. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 





ers. 1854. 8vo. 601 pages.—This is a very fine edi- 
tion of a standard work. It is a work alike for the 
private Christian and for the Christian family. If 
any of our readers are unacquainted with it, we as- 
sure them an acquaintance with it would benefit them 
both in intellect and in heart. By the way, few 
publishing houses in the country have a finer cata- 
logue of theological and religious books than the 
Messrs. Carter. For sale by Moore, Anderson & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Tue Erernat Day. By Rev. Horatius Bonar, D. 
D. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1854. 18mo. 
249 pages. For sale by Mocre, Anderson & Co., Cin- 
cinnati.—On the intensive Scripture words “‘in the 
ages to come,” Dr. Bonar has constructed the book 
of eleven chapters on the stability of those ages, 
their endlessness, life, light, love, consolation, serv- 
ice, city, temple, and song. Like the other works of 
Dr. Bonar, it will commend itself to the pious and 
thoughtful, as full of religious unction, life, and 
beanty. 


Tue Worps or Jesus. By the author of the Morn- 
ing and Night Watches.” New York: Carter and 
Brothers. 12mo. 182 pages. For sale by Moore, An- 
derson d&: Co.—The themes of this book are such as 
address themselves directly to the heart, the faith, 
and the practice of the Christian. The style is beau- 
tiful, the spirit elevated and fervent, and no one can 
journey thirty-one days with the author in his sweet 
and heavenly meditations, without being brought 
also nearer to Christ. 

Emsiems Divine anp Morar. By Francis Quarles. 
New York: Carter & Brothers. 16mo. 323 pages.— 
Occasionally our attention has been arrested in our 
readings by a quaint snatch of poetry bearing the 
name of Francis Quarles, who wrote at an earlier pe- 
riod in English history than even good old Herbert. 
But we had never before seen more than a snatch, at 
a time, of his songs, and these had hardly prepared 
us to expect as much gratification as we have nad in 
looking over this book of quaint devices and quaint 
poetry, just issued, we believe for the first time, from 
an American press. There are in it seventy-five 
pieces of poetry, each having a wood-cut, neatly 
executed, with particular and striking designs, and 
headed by a text of Scripture. We give to the work 
a hearty welcome, and shall regale our readers now 
and then with the specimens of the quaint thoughts 
and quaint expressions that beam up from its pages. 

Arrica AND America Descrisep. With anecdotes 
and numerous illustrations. By the author of ‘‘ Peep of 
Day,” etc. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1854. 
12mo. 828 pages.—This is a continuation of a series 
giving briefly and familiarly a sketch of the different 
countries and people on the globe, adapted to interest 
and instruct children. The former volumes were en- 
titled ‘‘ Near Home,” and “ Far Off;” of the latter 
this is a second part. The tact of the author of the 
“Peep of Day,” etc., to write for children, is well 
known and appreciated. 

Tue Apocatypsr Unvaitep. The Day of Judg- 
ment, the Resurrection, and the Millennium, presented in 
anew light. The repossession of Palestine by the Jews, 
and their conversion to Christ as their Messiah. New 
York: E. French. 2vols. 12mo. 896 pages.—We can 
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only announce this work now. Before we can ex- 
press a judgment upon it, we must have more time to 
examine it than we can just at the present time com- 
mand. 


OvTLINE OF THE GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE AND OF 
tHE Unirep STATES IN PARTICULAR; with two geolog- 
tical maps, and sketches of characteristic American fossils. 
By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson d& Co.—This work, a duodecimo vol- 
ume of one hundred and thirty-six pages, has been 
prepared by Dr. Hitchcock as a sequel to his Element- 
ary Geology, especially of section eleven. Its pur- 
pose is chiefly to assist one in the easiest manner to 
obtain a general knowledge of the geology of the 
globe; and though the text is brief, yet the maps 
teach more, by a few moments’ inspection, than many 
pages of letter press. Onsale by H. W. Derby, Main, 
between Third and Fourth, Cincinnati. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Mernopist QuarTERLY Review, for April.—This 
is an unusually interesting and able number. 1. Con- 
flict of Ages, by the Editor, we presume, is a caustic 
and searching review of an exceedingly vulnerable 
work. 2. Revival of the Black Arts is severely pun- 
gent in its exposure of “spirit-rappings,” etc. 3. 
Science and Revelation, by Rev. H. Bannister, D. D., | 
is an elaborate and well-written essay. 4. The Point 
of Power, by Rev. C. Adams, exhibits in a strong 
and clear light the sufficiency of human agency, Di- 
vinely assisted, to convert the world. 5. The Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law, by Rev. W. Hosmer, is an | 
absolutely unanswerable argument. 6. Theodicy, by | 
Rev. D. Curry, D. D., is one of those capital theo-: | 
logical and critical papers the author is capable of 
producing. 7. Ground and Method of Human Knowl- | 
edge we have not yet read. The short reviews and | 
notices of books, and also the religious and literary | 
intelligence, have been prepared with the usual tact | 
and skill of the editor. 

Annvat SERMON BEFORE THE GOVERNOR, CouNcIL, 
AnD LeaistaTuRE, by Rev. Miner Raymond.—We | 
thank the author for a copy of this very able dis- | 
course. 





FirtEzntH ANNUAL Report oF THE On10 LuNa- 
tio AsyLuM.—This institution, for the past year, has 
numbered nearly three hundred inmates, and has 
been sustained at an expense of $39,000. 

Onto InsTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
Buinv.—The seventeenth Annual Report shows that 
seventy-two blind persons have been instructed in 
the institution during the year. The whole number 
of blind in the state is about 912—a large number 
truly to be shut out from the blessed light of heaven. 

Tue Onto InsTITUTION FoR THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DeaF AND Dums.—This is a pamphlet by Col- 
lins Stowe, Superintendent, giving a graphic and in- 
teresting sketch of the efforts made for the benefit of 
the deaf and dumb, since the first school was opened 
in Hartfordin 1817. We have also received a pamph- 
let upon the DirricuttiEs ENcoUNTERED BY THE 
DeaF AND Dvums IN LEARNING LanovaGe, being a 
paper read by the same author before the convention 
of American Instructors of Deaf and Dumb, held at 
Columbus in 1858. 

Tue Nivtu Annvat Report or THE Missionary 
Society or THE Metnopist Eriscopan Cuurcu 
Sourn, makes a fine pamphlet of 202 pages. This 
document shows the cause to be in a progressive state 
in the south. Total collections, $168,081.33. It con- 
tains a fine summary of their operations, from which 
brother House has condensed a valuable statistical 
item for our Table. 

RecisterR oF THE West River Crassicat Inst1- 
TUTE.—This institution is located at West River, 
Md. Rev. R. G. Chaney, A. M., is the Principal, and 
is assisted by four teachers. The institution is rec- 
ommended by the committee of the Baltimore con- 
ference as “a thorough preparatory school to Dickin- 
son College.” 

Senator Doveras’s LETTER TO THE CLERGYMEN 
oF Cuicaco.—We acknowledge the receipt of this 
document from its author, and a more contemptible 
specimen of special pleading from so high an official 
position we have never before seen. We are glad, 
however, to see that the grave senator has cooled off 
somewhat since he uttered his blasphemous ravings 
in the senate upon the protest of the New England 
clergy: 





Mirror of Apothegm, Wit, Beparter, and Anecdote. 


Erigram on Macapam.—Macadamized roads have 
become familiar to us all. We have somewhere 
fallen in with the following epigram. Will any of 
our literary correspondents inform us who was the 
author of it? 


« My essay on roads, quoth Macadam, lies there, 
The result of a life’s lucubration; 
And does not the title-page look rather bare? 
I long for a Latin quotation. 


A Delphic edition of Virgil stood nigh, 
To second his classic desire; 
When the road-maker hit on the shepherd’s reply, 





* Miror magis,’ I rather add mire.” 


A Beravtirut Tuovent.—Shortly after her first 
arrival in Ireland, where Mrs. Hemans died, she was 
extremely unwell. When among the mountain 
scenery of the fine county of Wicklow, during a 
storm, she was struck by one effect in the hills. It 
was produced by a rainbow diving down into a 
gloomy mountain pass, which it seemed really to 
flood with its colored glory. ‘‘Icould not help think- 
ing,” she remarked, “that it was like our religion, 
piercing and carrying brightness into the depths of 
sorrow and of the tomb. All the rest of the scene 
around that one illuminated spot was wrapped in the 
profoundest darkness.” 
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Easy To Make Seruons.—The following incident 
is related of the venerable and eminent Dr. Nesbit, 
formerly President of Dickinson College, Carlisle: 

“It amazes me that ministers don’t write better 
sermons; I am sick of the dull, prosy affairs,” said a 
lady in the presence of Dr. Nesbit. 

“But it is no easy matter, my good woman, to 
write good sermons,” suggested the Doctor. 

“Yes,” rejoined the lady, “but you are so long 
about it. I could write one in half the time if I only 
had the text.” 

“O, if a text is all you want,” said Dr. Nesbit, 
‘*T will furnish that. Make this one from Solomon: 
‘It is better to dwell in a corner of a house top, than 
in a wide house with a brawling woman.’” 

“Do you mean me, sir?” inquired the lady quickly. 

“O, my good woman,” was the response; “ you 
will never make a sermonizer; you are too soon in 
your application.” 


Rev. GzorGe WHITEFIELD’s DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Prorie or Connecticut.—The Rev. George White- 
field, in one of his sermons, gives the people of Con- 
necticut the following character: ‘‘ They are the wisest 
of any upon the continent; the best friends and the 
worst enemies. In other colonies I have paid for my 
food and lodging, but never could spend one penny 
in fruitful Connecticut, whose banks flow with milk 
and honey, and whose sons and daughters never fail 
to feed and refresh the weary traveler without money 
and without price. On Saturday evenings the people 
look sour and sad, and on Sabbath they appear to 
have lost their dearest friends, and are almost speech- 
less and walk softly.” 


APpoLLoporvs AND Socrates.—Apollodorus la- 
mented to Socrates that he should be doomed to 
suffer death, having been guilty of no offense. The 
philosopher, looking beyond human limits, inquired, 
“Would you have me die guilty? Miletus and Any- 
tus may kill, but they can not hurt me!” Yet how 
common it is to hear people lamenting, with Apol- 
lodorus, as if pain and death, which are the inevita- 
ble conditions of life, should be the only or the worst 
evils of humanity! 


Tue SworD AND THE Pen—A Littie Fasie.—The 
sword of the warrior was taken down to brighten; it 
had not been long out of use. The rust was rubbed 
off, but there were spots that would not—they were 
of blood. It was on the table near the pen of the 
secretary. The pen took advantage of the first breath 
of air to move a little further off. ‘Thou art right,” 
said the sword, “I am a bad neighbor.” “TI fear 
thee not,” replied the pen; ‘“‘I am more powerful 
than thou art, but I love not thy society.” ‘I ex- 
terminate,” said the sword. ‘ And I perpetuate,” an- 
swered the pen. ‘ Where are thy victories, if I record 
them not? Even where thou thyself shalt one day 
be—in the Lake of Oblivion.” 


WueERE THE BonNET SHOULD BE WoRN—HAMLET’S 
Apvice To THE Lap1Es.—‘ Put your bonnet to its 
right use; ’tis for the head—and not for the neck.” 


Birtu anv THE Sovt.—The birth of a child is the 
imprisonment of a soul. The soul must work its 


to determine whether our wings shall be those of an 
angel or a grub! 

Victory anp Rewarp.—‘ A respectable country- 
woman,” said an English divine, ‘‘came to me one 
market-day, and begged to speak with me. She 
told me, with an air of secrecy, that her husband 
behaved unkindly to her, and that knowing me to 
be a wise man, I could tell her what would cure him. 
‘The remedy is simple,’ said I; ‘always treat your 
husband with a smile.’ The woman thanked me, 
dropped a courtesy, and went away. A few months 
after she came again, bringing a couple of fine fowls. 
She told me with great satisfaction that I had cured 
her husband; and she begged my acceptance of the 
fowls in return. This was at once the victory of 
love, and the reward of patience.” 


Lorp Etpon anp THE Curmney-SwEEeP.—Travel- 
ing the circuit with a companion, who, according to 
a custom not uncommon in those days, always car- 
ried pistols with him, and placed them under his 
pillow; they slept one night at an inn, and at dawn 
of day Mr. Scott discovered in his bedroom a man’s 
figure, seemingly dressed in black. The intruder, 
being sharply challenged, said, ‘“‘ Please your honor, 
I am only a poor sweep, and I believe I’ve come 
down the wrong chimney.” ‘ My friend,” was the 
reply, “you have come down the right; for I give 
you a sixpence to buy a pot of beer; while the gen- 
tleman in the next room sleeps with pistols under 
his pillow, and had you paid him a visit he would 
have blown your brains out.” 


BEavtTiFut THovents.—T he same God who molded 
the sun and kindled the stars, watches the flight of 
the insect. He who balances the clouds and hung 
the earth upon nothing notices the fall of the spar- 
row. He who gave Saturn his two rings, and placed 
the moon like a ball of silver in the broad arch of 
heaven, gives the rose-leaf its delicate tint, and 
made the distant sun to nourish the violet. And 
the same Being notices equally the praises of the 
cherubim and the prayers of the little child. 


Orrosition.—‘ A certain amount of opposition,” 
says John Neal, “is a great help to a man. Kites 
rise against and not with the wind. Even a head 
wind is better than none. No man ever worked his 
passage any where in a dead calm. Let no man 
wax pale, therefore, because of opposition. Opposi- 
tion is what he wants, and must have to be good for 
any thing. Hardship is the native soil of manhood 
and self-reliance. He that can not abide the storm 
without flinching or quailing, strips himself in the 
the sunshine, and lays down by the wayside, to be 
overlooked and forgotten. He who but braces him- 
self to the struggle when the wind blows, gives up 
when they have done, and falls asleep in the stillness 
that follows.” 

Croce or Evirs.—A gentleman in an omnibus has 
always two difficulties before him: if he does not 
assist ladies in and out, he is called a brute; if he 
does, he is suspected of being a pickpocket. 





Postnumovus Works.—An Irish student was once 
asked what was meant by posthumous works. ‘ They 


way out of prison, and, in doing so, provide itself | are such works,” said Paddy, “as a man writes after 


with wings for a future journey. It is for each of us 


| he is dead.” 
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Gvitor’s Gable. 


Artictes Dreciinep.—We have to place quite a 
number of articles upon this list for the present 
month. Many of them, however, are not without 
considerable merit. Especially is this the case with 
several of the poems, which would have passed the 
ordeal but for defective measure. We suggest the 
study of poetic measure to several of our poetic con- 
tributors. But to our list: ‘‘ Childhood’s Hours;” 
“T Thirst for Heaven;” ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Early 
Years;” “Lines Suggested in a Sick Room;” “A 
Scripture Scene;” ‘‘ The Wanderer’s Lament;” “ The 
Last of the Banquets;” ‘“‘ The Repentant;” “ Musings 
at Twilight;” “‘ Angels on Earth;” ‘ To Charlotte;” 
“The Test of Friendship;” “A Prayer;” “A Song 
of Home;” and “I will be Glad in the Lord.” ‘The 
Lone Tree” was accompanied by no name, and closes 
rather too abruptly. We would encourage the au- 
thor of “‘Home’s Treasure” to write, but advise her 
next time to send her name. ‘“ A Searching Appeal 
to the Ministers of the Gospel” has been received; 
and we would make a “searching appeal” to the 
author, first, to pay the postage on his letter the 
next time he writes; or, if he will not do that, to 
find out where he wants his article to go, so that we 
may not have double postage to pay upon it. The 
author meekly remarks, by way of conclusion: “ If 
this is worth an insertion in your valuable paper, 
insert it; and if not, I have done my duty. Fare- 
well!” Our nameless friend, having done his duty, 
may be content. We will now do ours. We are 
utterly disgusted with the miserable stereotype cant 
of both old and young croakers about “the pres- 
enfestate of spiritual darkness and death that now 
reigns so universally in our Church,” and the lu- 
gubrious wailings about the extinction of “ primi- 
tive Methodism.” These croakers remind us of a 
poor little fellow who had suffered the terrible loss 
of his eyesight. For a long time, unconscious of the 
cause of his darkness and gloom, he bewailed the 
loss of the sun from the heavens. Poor fellow! how 
sadly he was deceived! He was not, however, more 
sadly deceived than many who have poisoned the 
fountain of light in their own hearts. Many croak 
about “ primitive Methodism” and “ old-fashioned 
Methodism” who have not only not began to com- 
prehend the first elements of primitive Methodism, 
but whose very spirit and manner holds about the 
same relation to the tender, loving influences of 
Christianity that a severe frost does to the spring 
flowers. 

FRAGMENTS oF CoRRESPONDENCE.—The following 
scrap prefaced a poem which our readers have al- 
ready seen: ‘“‘ Mr. Editor,—I’ll try and not trouble 
you too much. Here is a little, tiny piece which I 
jotted down impromptu, one dreamy day, when my 
heart was brimful, and I couldn’t help it. °Tis very 
short. I hardly dare hope it will meet with favor; 
but, if it does not, you are so kind you'll not be 
angry with me for troubling you with it.” We 
suggest to all our friends who are moved to write 
poctry, and we have a good many who feel them- 





selves so moved, that they hold on till their hearts 
get brimful, and they can’t help it. 
The following private chapter upon “ Single Bless- 


| edness” is too good to be lost: ‘I perceive, Mr. Ed- 


itor, by some delightful sketches in the ‘ Mirror’ of 
the Repository, for March, that you are altogether in 
favor of marriage. But what would you have a 
lady do? She can not possibly get married, unless 
the gentlemen give permission. There is one lady 
of my acquaintance who would gladly have taken 
upon herself the responsibilities of married life; and 
I doubt not she would have made a most excellent 
wife, making her husband’s happiness her chief 
earthly object. In her youth she had suitors, it 
is true; but never did she ‘forego dn excellent chance 
of « prize in the matrimonial lottery.’ Her first lover 
was a dashing youth, who spent all his earnings on 
his own fine person. He could never support a wife, it 
was plain, and she rejected him. It was well for her 
that she did so. Another came. He was a ‘good 
sort of a man,’ and she thought she could love him, 
till she found that his breath gave forth the flavor 
of the ‘ardent’ a little too strongly. She turned 
from him in disgust. He went to a drunkard’s 
grave. A third came. And now she thought she 
had found the right man. In personal appearance 
he was a very ‘ Adonis;’ the perfection of manly 
beauty and elegance of form. His intellect rose ‘ far 
above the herd of common minds;’ and he was rich. 
Yet he came, with all his personal attractions, his 
ample fortune, and his splendid talents, to lay them 
all at her feet. Is it strange that she loved that 
man? that she gave to him a larger place in her heart 
than any mortal should have occupied? Alas! the 
image that she worshiped with an idolatry that 
Heaven will never permit was shattered at a blow. 
She became a lowly Christian; and when her heart's 
chosen came to know this, he sneered at her re- 
ligion, and cursed the Savior whom she adored. 
Too late she found that she had given the purest, 
the best affections of her soul to a scoffing Atheist! 
She could not marry him. Her faith he called ‘a 
foolish superstition,’ and her Christian hope a wild 
and visionary enthusiasm. In vain she strove to 
win him over to her own belief. As well might she 
have sought to win the whirlwind from its destructive 
march. The choice was hers—to give up her re- 
ligion, or give up her lover. She chose the latter. 
And though in that fearful struggle her very heart- 
strings were nearly broken, yet Christian principle 
came to her aid, and, grasping the hope that takes 
hold on immortality, she was borne triumphantly 
through the trial. She yet lives a single life. Not 
that she would shun the duties of a wife or mother, 
if providence should point the way for their per- 
formance, but because she preferred a life of single 
blessedness to one of double wretchedness. Who can 
blame her?” No sensible person, surely. Single 
blessedness is far preferable to—as we once heard it 
expressed—“ double cursedness.” 

Another correspondent says: “‘ Not long since I 
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met with a lady who was bereaved of husband and 
children. ‘0,’ said she, ‘I have now nothing to live 
for, and I wish I was dead!’ ‘O yes,’ I replied, ‘ you 
have something to live for. Here is Mr. ——, who 
wants your aid this very moment to get subscribers 
for his periodical.’ ‘I can’t do it,’ said she. ‘ Well,’ 
I replied, ‘you can try it, at all events. It may be 
this is the very work the Lord designs you to do. 
Keep your heart fixed on God, and take hold of 
this good work in earnest. Put your whole soul 
into it, and see what the result will be.’ She tried 
it, Mr. Editor, and she soon found that she had some- 
thing to live for. If I had a voice that could reach 
every son and daughter of affliction, I would tell 
them that in doing good there is an antidote for the 
wounded spirit, a balm for the bleeding heart. I 
speak from my own experience, for I have tried the 
remedy, and I know it is sure.” 

How sad, and often how sudden, are the visitations 
of death to the family circle! Long exemption is no 
ground for presumption. A brother minister, in a 
note, says: “For more than thirty years our little 
family circle had remained unbroken by the doings 
of death, till lately our dear Elizabeth has ‘ paid the 
debt of nature.’ She was a lovely girl, our baby— 
youngest—though rising of twelve. O, our hearts 
are very sad; but ‘earth has no sorrows which Heaven 
can not heal.’ Probably many of your numerous 
readers have felt the smart of deep, untold anguish 
when the hand of the Lord has touched them.” 

A Christian sister writes: ‘“ Spring is coming again, 
with its showers and flowers; and to me it has always 
been a season of gladness, but now how changed! 
This spring brings sadder remembrances and feelings 
than ever before. My ‘ Dany,’ my first-born, was re- 
moved by death’s untimely blast last spring, the 
season when he was most blithesome and gay—not 
in sober autumn, when one is reminded of death 
and decay, but when all rejoices with reanimate na- 
ture. I wept when I read of the death of your little 
Anna Myra, for my own heart had known similar 
anguish; and it now bleeds afresh at the recurrence 
of the season in which we laid him in his lowly bed. 
The days, weeks, and months have passed slowly; 
and yet when I look back I ask myself, is it possible 
that I have done without him a year? I shall not 
occupy space in attempting to describe his light 
curly hair, mild blue eye, and expressive counte- 
nance; nor to tell you how well he loved the Sabbath 
school, and how he loved to pray, and how that all 
that was lovely seemed blended with an intelligence 
and truthfulness of character that inspired fond hopes 
for the future. But our heavenly Father, who kindly 
lent him to us for a little while, has shown us that 
we were not to place too much dependence upon him. 


‘His was the morning honr, 
And he hath passed in beauty from the day, 
A bud not yet a flower; 
Torn in its sweetness from the parent spray, 
The death-wind swept him to his soft repose 
As frost in spring-time blights the early rose.’ ” 


Miscettany.— Jf Jesus would tell me s0.°—We 
are too apt, because children have not been grossly 
wicked in actual transgression, to underrate the im- 
portance of their spiritual regeneration. The late 
Dr. Levings once told, with fine effect, the following 





incident, which bears strongly upon this point: A 
little boy belonging to the Sabbath school in Pough- 
keepsie, we believe, was sick unto death. He was 
about eight or ten years of age, a most amiable and 
lovely boy, and one whose purity of character and 
amiability had won the hearts of all who knew him. 
Upon his dying bed he became sorely distressed 
about his soul. His parents and friends told him 
he had no reason to fear, but that he must trust 
in the Savior, who would take him to his arms. His 
pastor was called in, and also bade him be of good 
heart, for the Savior would receive him. The next 
day he was still greatly troubled, and his pastor 
spent much time with him and used many words of 
encouragement. He said to him, ‘ You have been a 
good boy; you have tried to do right; you have loved 
the Savior, and prayed to him. You have no reason 
to fear.” ‘‘ But,” said the lad, “do you think the - 
Savior will receive me?” ‘I have no doubt of it,” 
replied the minister. ‘‘O, if Jesus would tell me 
so,” said the dying boy. Prayer was proposed. 
Those present kneeled down, and the minister, with 
all the fervency of a sympathizing heart and the 
power of a living faith, addressed the throne of 
grace. Just then light dawned upon the soul of the 
little boy. He clapped his hands in ecstasy, and 
cried out, “‘ Jesus has told me he will receive me. I 
am ready now.” He survived a few hours, but he 
feared death no longer. To all persons—children as 
well as adults—we give the advice not to be satisfied 
till Jesus himself tells them he will receive them. 

Cold Comfort, or “ Shallow Preaching.” —Long years 
ago two ministers were stationed in the same city, 
and, as the custom then was, followed each other 
successively around to the different churches. One 
of them, who afterward stood pre-eminent in the 
Church, and has finished his ministry in triumph, 
had already attained the reputation of being a “‘ deep 
preacher,” and was really an eloquent man. The 
other was a man of no ordinary abilities, but could 
not compete with his more gifted brother. The re- 
sult was, that he was often left with a meager con- 
gregation, while that of his colleague was over- 
flowing. On one occasion, when his congregation 
was unusually thin, a good sister came up to comfort 
her minister. She assured him that she had no dis- 
position to run after his colleague with the multi- 
tude. ‘ True,” said she, “he has the reputation of 
being a deep preacher; but, for my part, I like shal- 
low preaching.” The brother, with proper meekness, 
thanked her for her sympathy, and made a hasty 
exit. 

Children Love Water.—Children are generally fond 
of water. A little boy, living near a fine stream and 
mill-pond, was accustomed to steal away to enjoy 
aquatic diversions not altogether safe for a child of 
his years. His father came upon him suddenly while 
on one of them, and, to cure him of his dangerous 
propensity, seized hold of him, and threw him into 
the middle of the stream; and no sooner had he 
reached the shore than he threw him back again. 
After repeated immersions, he held up the little fel- 
low, dripping with water and panting to recover his 
breath, supposing him to be thoroughly cured of his 
aquatic tendencies. Imagine the father’s surprise, 
when he cried out, ‘‘ Good! do it again, papa.” 
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Freeborn Garrettson and his Slaves.—At the time 
that Freeborn Garrettson was converted he was the 
legal owner of a number of slaves, that fell to him 
on the death of his father. Soon after his conver- 
sion, his mind became deeply dejected, he “ was en- 
compassed with darkness, and the most severe dis- 
tress.” In this state of mind, he one day called his 
family together to attend family devotions. “I 
stood,” says Mr. Garrettson, “with a book in my 
hand, in the act of giving out a hymn; this thought 
powerfully struck my mind, ‘It is not right for you 
to keep your fellow-creatures in bondage; you must 
let the oppressed go free.’ I knew it to be that same 
blessed voice which had spoken to me before. Till 
then I had never suspected that the practice of slave- 
keeping was wrong; I had not read a book on the 
subject, nor been told so by any. I paused a minute, 
and then replied, ‘ Lord, the oppressed shall go free.’ 
And I was as clear of them in my mind as if I never 
owned one. I told them they did not belong to me, 
and that I did not desire their services without making 
them a compensation. I was now at liberty to pro- 
ceed in worship. After singing, I kneeled to pray. 
Had I the tongue of an angel, I could not fully de- 
scribe what I felt: all my dejection, and that mel- 
ancholy gloom which preyed upon me, vanished in 
a@ moment, and a divine sweetness ran through my 
whole frame.” How much more glorious the senti- 
ment of rectitude appears, when expressed in such 
self-sacrificing action, than in rancorous abstractions 
about what others ought to do! 

A Young Minister Encouraged.—A kind word will 
often encourage a desponding heart. The following 
anecdote, which we glean from the “‘ Troy Confer- 
ence Miscellany,” may prove serviceable to many a 
young preacher: In the year 1830 a young man who 
had just entered the ministry attended a camp meet- 
ing at Pittstown, N. Y., at which meeting he lis- 
tened to a very able discourse, delivered by Rev. 
J. B. Stratton. During its delivery he was in- 
duced to draw a mortifying contrast between the 
speaker and himself, and at its close he came to 
the hasty and desperate resolution never to attempt 
to preach again. While in pursuit of his colleague, 
with the intention of making known to him his 
purpose to return immediately home, he providen- 
tially met the venerable Samuel Howe, who “ affec- 
tionately passing his arm about the neck of the 
desponding youth, exclaimed with fervor, ‘ Was not 
that a lovely sermon?’ ‘ Precious! but inimitable!’ 
sighed the disheartened novice. ‘Courage, my young 
brother!’ resumed the apostolic adviser; ‘I remem- 
ber when, twenty years ago, that preacher was but 
a diffident youth, evidently studious, pious, and 
thoughtful; yet no one thought he would ever make 
a preacher. It is related of him that on one occa- 
sion his colleague unexpectedly entered the room 
where he was discoursing, and that he was so dis- 
concerted at his presence that he sat down pale and 
trembling, and no persuasions could induce him to 
proceed; and now,’ continued father Howe, ‘you see 
what a giant he has become! Courage! my brother, 
and you may in time become a good, if not a great 
preacher of the Gospel.’ ‘I thanked father Howe,’ 
said the young brother, ‘for his reasonable encour- 
agement, and resolved to try.’” 


Gems or Toovucnt.—If we scrutinize the lives of | 
men of genius, we shall find that activity and per- 
sistence are their leading peculiarities. Obstacles 
can not intimidate, nor labor weary, nor drudgery 
disgust them. . . . He who labors for mankind, with- 
out a care for himself, has already begun his immor- 
tality. . . . Difficulties are whetstones to sharpen our 
fortitude. . . . Tocompliment vice is but one remove 
from worshiping the devil.—Jer. Collie. ... A 
man is in the sight of God what his habitual and 
cherished wishes are. . . . If you meddle with Diana 
of the Ephesians, you must expect to lose the friend- 
ship of Demetrius.—Jer. Collier. . . . Poverty wants 
some, luxury many, and avarice all things. . . . Mod- 
eration is the silken string running through the pear] 
chain of all the virtues. . . . True prayer is not a 
human, but a celestial gift; the fruit of the Holy 
Spirit praying in us and with us. . . . No situation 
is so exposed to perils and evils as that of one who 
has to conduct others, unless he himself has God for 
his guide. . . . Asthe lovely cedar is green through- 
out the barrenness of winter, so shall the Christian 
alone flourish amid the winter of death, and bloom 
in immortality. ... While the heathen had their 
gods many, and their lords many, their god of wis- 
dom, their goddess of beauty, their god of courage, 
and so on, they had no god of holiness.—/. H. Evana. 
. . - It is easier to forgive an ancient enemy than 
the friend we have offended. Our resentment grows 
with our undesert, and we feel vindictive in due de- 
gree with our own doubts of the chance of finding 
forgiveness. . . . Better that we should err in action 
than wholly refuse to perform. The storm is so 
much better than the calm, as it declares the pres- 
ence of a living principle. Stagnation is something 
worse than death. It is corruption also... . That 
audacity, which is one of the essentials of genius, 
has always laughed at what the conventional would 
describe as decorum. Genius is discovery! How 
should it submit the training of its eyes to those 
by whom no discoveries have yet been made? ... 
Justice is the great but simple principle, and the 
whole secret of success, in all government; as abso- 
lutely essential to the training of an infant as to the 
control of a mighty nation. . . . The vulgar mind 
fancies that judgment is implied chiefly in the ca- 
pacity to censure; and yet there is no judgment so 
exquisite as that which knows properly how to ap- 
prove. . . . Vanity is so constantly solicitous of self, 
that, even where its own claims are not interested, it 
indirectly seeks the aliment which it loves, by showing 
how little is deserved by others. . . . The sun should 
shine on festivals, but the moon is the light for ruins. 
.. - Christian benevolence, like the meal-barrel of her 
that refreshed God’s holy prophet, ever ministereth 
comforts to the needy; and still the supply is un- 
diminished. . . . The path of duty is the only path 
of happiness. All the ‘goodness which the Lord 
hath laid up for them that fear him” is strewn along 
that path; all the flowers, which he has appointed 
to gladden our way, grow beside it, and wells of liv- 
ing water spring up all along it; while the way of 
selfish inclination leads through the wilderness and 
solitary way; it is barren as the desert; owls hoot 
by it, and the wild beast has his lair there.—Journal 
| of Afissions. 
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